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‘“ All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky.’’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
Dear Members of the Congress: 

Haven’t you often thought, after you have been to a local or district meeting, a 
conference or a convention, that it would be wonderful if you could skip across the 
country and visit other state and council meetings, meet the people, see how the parents 
and edueators are codperating, find out the special subjects of interest, see if the 
organization is doing good work and what it is accomplishing? As National Presi- 
dent it has seemed to me of so great importance that all the members of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations should know each other, and 
especially that they should understand the mission of the Congress, that I am going 
to ask you to accompany me on this trip which I am taking to the west and the real 
message for this month you ean glean for yourselves as we travel through the various 
states. 

We will first stop long enough in Chicago to have a delightful luncheon chat with 
our Illinois State Board members who wish they could go with us on our trip, and 
we find that one of them, Mrs. W. F. Young, the State President, will accompany 
us to Minnesota. After our all night’s journey, we reach St. Paul in the midst of a 
sleet storm. We find awaiting us at our hotel our efficient Field Secretary, Mrs. Winni- 
fred Carberry, who has been busy organizing many associations for us throughout the 
state. She introduces us to the delightful group of St. Paul women who for several 
years have been engaged in definite Child-Welfare work, and upon the invitation of 
Mrs. Henry L. Sommers, one of St. Paul’s philanthropic women, we take luncheon in 
her home and meet many of the most active workers who are interested in the city-wide 
problems. In the afternoon we meet some of the Board members of the Minnesota 
Education Association and the officers of the Parent-Teacher Association Division of 
the State Educational organization. In the evening there is a banquet at the Women’s 
City Club to which the workers from all over the state are made welcome, and at which 
your President tries to visualize the National work of the Congress. 

Following the banquet is the opening session of the two-day Conference osliel by 
the President of the Parent-Teacher Association Division of the Minnesota Education 
Association to present to the various local Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers 
Clubs, the benefits and advantages of a State Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The next day there are meetings for the delegates both morning and afternoon. 
Your President gives the National viewpoint and Mrs. W. F. Young, President of 
[\linois, clearly sets forth the advantages of a state organization and as a result the 
following resolution is passed: 

“ That this meeting recommend to the Parent-Teacher Association Section of the 
Minnesota Education Association at its meeting in October, that it organize as a 
branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations,” and 
a committee of five is appointed to complete the plans. 
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Bidding good-bye to Minnesota friends, also to Mrs. Young and Mrs. Carberry, we 
proceed south to Arkansas, stopping at Springfield, Missouri, long enough to greet the 
State Board members residing in Springfield, whose gifts of candy and magazines are 
highly appreciated. Here we are joined by Mrs. William Ullmann, the State President 
of Missouri, who accompanies us to Fayetteville, where we find ourselves in a most con- 
genial atmosphere of University life and activities. Mrs. Harrison Hale, Mrs. Brad- 
ford Knapp, Dean Jewell, Prof. Root, City Supt. of Schools, and Prof. Bass, County 
Supt. of Schools, bestow upon us a most cordial welcome, and we find that they have 
mapped out our program so that every hour is utilized. While your President is 
explaining the aims, objects, and methods of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations to those who are anxious to understand the details, Mrs. Ullmann 
is giving some very practical talks on problems which confront the parents and educa- 
tors of today. 

After a delightful luncheon at the home of Mrs. Jay Fulbright, we meet with the 
students of the University, especially speaking to those who expect to be teachers, and 
giving them an idea of the advantages of the Parent-Teacher Organizations to the home 
and the school. 

In the evening, a large enthusiastic audience fills the Presbyterian Church, and 
both Mrs. Ullmann and the National President set forth the great objects of the Con- 
gress. Early the next morning the President and her secretary take the train for Fort 
Smith, leaving Mrs. Ullmann to assist in the organization of two new associations in 
Fayetteville. 

At Fort Smith we find an active group awaiting our arrival and following a 
delightful luncheon we meet an interesting audience of workers at the high school, and 
in the evening another large audience gathered in the auditorium there, when we are 
entertained by the well-trained orchestra of school boys and girls. The National Presi- 
dent in her address calls particular attention to the 300 stars decorating the side of the 
hall, including 5 gold stars showing the loyalty of those who have received their educa- 
tion in the Fort Smith High School. At the close of the meeting we are taken to our 
train, and in the morning reach Little Rock. Here we find a grand banquet awaiting 
us, given by the “ Lion’s Club” of the city, at which five hundred people, including 
many guests, are seated. There is a spirit of comradeship pervading the atmosphere 
and as the National President speaks, there is great sympathy expressed in our work. 
In the afternoon when going into the High School we meet the girls just leaving the 
school house, and we are particularly impressed with their very appropriate sport suits 
and lisle thread stockings. We understand that the combined influence of the mothers 
and teachers has brought about this change of dress which now is considered most 
stylish. 

In the evening we are made welcome at a reception in the beautiful Colonial home 
of Mrs. D’Orsay Woolbridge, where we received in company with the Governor and Mrs. 
McRae of Arkansas, the Mayor and Mrs. Ben Brickhouse of Little Rock, Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. R. C. Hall and the School Board President and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. D. Henderson, also Miss Hazel Murray, President of Women’s Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. T. J. Newman, President of the School Improvement Associations. 
The orchestra of the Junior High Schools furnished the music for the evening and show 
they have a most efficient leader. 

The next day we leave Arkansas with the conviction that the state will be ready for 
organization in the early fall. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, is our next stop. Louisiana as you know is not yet organ- 
ized into the Congress, but Mrs. E. A. Fowler, a former president of the New Orleans 
Council of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. Virgil Browne, the president, are at work 
with many active groups in order to accomplish the preliminaries. During the morn- 
ing we visit the Sophie B. Wright High School for Girls, where we find a large audi- 
ence of bright girls ready to sing to us and eager to listen to our message of encour- 
agement. 


Next we find ourselves in the Kindergarten, watching the children drinking their 
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we milk, and they boast that one little girl has gained four pounds. We pass in our auto- 
the mobiles the Beauregard School, and find nine hundred children lined up near the side- 
are walk to weleome us with cheers and flowers. Of course we must walk through the 
nt groups and respond to their cordial greeting. Again at the Ursuline Convent, the 
m- nation’s oldest school, we are cordially weleomed and find a large concourse of girls. 
ad- We visit also the large fine Trade School for boys, with its magnificent buildings and 
ity equipment, and then we go to the Trade School for girls where we find a substantial 
ave Valentine luncheon prepared for us by the girls of the Home Economics division. One 
is especial department of this girls’ Trade School which is unique is their advertising 
nt- division, where art is combined with utility and where they are making most artistic 
inn designs for all sorts of advertisements. They may even make something for our Con- 
ca- gress of Mothers. 
Another reception in one of the renowned old Spanish buildings and an evening of 
the speaking to the educators at the Normal School completes our busy day. 
ind The next morning we leave for Pass Christian and Gulfport, Mississippi, where we 
me are met by our former National Vice-President, Mrs. C. M. MeDaris, who has invited 
to lunch with us the State President, Mrs. H. P. Hughes, and many of the most active 
ind leaders of the Parent-Teacher Associations. In the afternoon we find a large audience 
on- waiting in the Court House, which has been repainted and lavishly decorated with 
‘ort tlowers for the oceasion. Many in the audience are from rural sections throughout Har- 
in rison County and have come many miles to hear the national message. Following the 
afternoon session comes a lovely ride along the shores of the beautiful gulf, and we 
7 a accept the invitation for dinner given by the President and faculty of Gulfpark College 
and for Girls in which Mrs. Hughes is a member of the faculty. A charming set of girls is 
are gathered here who after dinner enjoy to the full a Mardi Gras evening, dressing in all 
esi- sorts of costumes and having a gala jubilee. 
the Leaving Mississippi, we hurry on to Texas, making our first stop at Beaumont 
1¢a- where a two-day district meeting is being held. We reach here in time to give a hearty 
our greeting to the morning session, and we find great enthusiasm and regular systematized 
ing organization. Texas is divided into five districts and is just adding a sixth. These dis- 
ling tricts have their officers and their conferences. At these meetings of the Fourth district 
here we find Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, the State President, and several of the State officers in 
ork. attendance. The District President, Mrs. Monroe Chapman, presides over the sessions 
the with efficiency, and reports, round tables, and discussions bring out the wonderful 
uits advantages that are being derived from the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
hers Many new projects are advanced and a most interesting paper is given by Mrs. Mae 
nost Frances Du Bose, psychologist of the city public schools of Port Arthur. Miss Helen 
lliggins, the State Home Demonstration Leader from the Agricultural and Mechanical 
ome College, tells of the clothing contests among girls in home demonstration classes and 
Mrs. urges hot lunches in all rural schools. 
rin- One of the most important speakers is Miss Annie Webb Blanton, State Superin- 
and tendent of Public Instruction. Her subject is “ Whose Publie Schools,” and she clearly 
sso- sets forth the necessity of emphasizing the home training. Mrs. Edward Kneeland, 
ons. Vice-President at large of the state, makes an urgent appeal for State Life membership, 
how stating that Texas stands third nationally in that respect. 
Luncheons in the Y. W. C. A. are attended by hundreds of the delegates and inter- 
- for ested workers, and many short pithy addresses are given under the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. W. F. Lovell, who understands how to make her speakers condense wit and wisdom 
gan- into a vital message. 
eans Just here, dear friends, we will have to stop for this month, hoping that you are 
vork enjoying the work in your own Branch while at the same time you are visiting with us 
orn- the various states in our country. 
udi- Katnarine Cuapin Hicerss. 
our- ae. 
“She is only half a mother who does not’ child’s grief in every pain which makes 
their see her own child in every child,—her own another child weep.” 
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Bidding good-bye to Minnesota friends, also to Mrs. Young and Mrs. Carberry, we 
proceed south to Arkansas, stopping at Springfield, Missouri, long enough to greet the 
State Board members residing in Springfield, whose gifts of candy and magazines are 
highly appreciated. Here we are joined by Mrs. William Ullmann, the State President 
of Missouri, who accompanies us to Fayetteville, where we find ourselves in a most con- 
genial atmosphere of University life and activities. Mrs. Harrison Hale, Mrs. Brad- 
ford Knapp, Dean Jewell, Prof. Root, City Supt. of Schools, and Prof. Bass, County 
Supt. of Schools, bestow upon us a most cordial welcome, and we find that they have 
mapped out our program so that every hour is utilized. While your President is 
explaining the aims, objects, and methods of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations to those who are anxious to understand the details, Mrs. Ullmann 
is giving some very practical talks on problems which confront the parents and educa- 
tors of today. 

After a delightful luncheon at the home of Mrs. Jay Fulbright, we meet with the 
students of the University, especially speaking to those who expect to be teachers, and 
giving them an idea of the advantages of the Parent-Teacher Organizations to the home 
and the school. 

In the evening, a large enthusiastic audience fills the Presbyterian Church, and 
both Mrs. Ullmann and the National President set forth the great objects of the Con- 
gress. Early the next morning the President and her secretary take the train for Fort 
Smith, leaving Mrs. Ullmann to assist in the organization of two new associations in 
Fayetteville. 

At Fort Smith we find an active group awaiting our arrival and following a 
delightful luncheon we meet an interesting audience of workers at the high school, and 
in the evening another large audience gathered in the auditorium there, when we are 
entertained by the well-trained orchestra of school boys and girls. The National Presi- 
dent in her address calls particular attention to the 300 stars decorating the side of the 
hall, including 5 gold stars showing the loyalty of those who have received their educa- 
tion in the Fort Smith High School. At the close of the meeting we are taken to our 
train, and in the morning reach Little Rock. Here we find a grand banquet awaiting 
us, given by the “ Lion’s Club” of the city, at which five hundred people, including 
many guests, are seated. There is a spirit of comradeship pervading the atmosphere 
and as the National President speaks, there is great sympathy expressed in our work. 
In the afternoon when going into the High School we meet the girls just leaving the 
school house, and we are particularly impressed with their very appropriate sport suits 
and lisle thread stockings. We understand that the combined influence of the mothers 
and teachers has brought about this change of dress which now is considered most 
stylish. 

In the evening we are made welcome at a reception in the beautiful Colonial home 
of Mrs. D’Orsay Woolbridge, where we received in company with the Governor and Mrs. 
McRae of Arkansas, the Mayor and Mrs. Ben Brickhouse of Little Rock, Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. R. C. Hall and the School Board President and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. D. Henderson, also Miss Hazel Murray, President of Women’s Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. T. J. Newman, President of the School Improvement Associations. 
The orchestra of the Junior High Schools furnished the music for the evening and show 
they have a most efficient leader. 

The next day we leave Arkansas with the conviction that the state will be ready for 
organization in the early fall. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, is our next stop. Louisiana as you know is not yet organ- 
ized into the Congress, but Mrs. E. A. Fowler, a former president of the New Orleans 
Council of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. Virgil Browne, the president, are at work 
with many active groups in order to accomplish the preliminaries. During the morn- 
ing we visit the Sophie B. Wright High School for Girls, where we find a large audi- 
ence of bright girls ready to sing to us and eager to listen to our message of encour- 
agement. 


Next we find ourselves in the Kindergarten, watching the children drinking their 
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milk, and they boast that one little girl has gained four pounds. We pass in our auto- 
mobiles the Beauregard School, and find nine hundred children lined up near the side- 
walk to weleome us with cheers and flowers. Of course we must walk through the 
groups and respond to their cordial greeting. Again at the Ursuline Convent, the 
nation’s oldest school, we are cordially weleomed and find a large concourse of girls. 
We visit also the large fine Trade School for boys, with its magnificent buildings and 
equipment, and then we go to the Trade School for girls where we find a substantial 
Valentine luncheon prepared for us by the girls of the Home Economics division. One 
especial department of this girls’ Trade School which is unique is their advertising 
division, where art is combined with utility and where they are making most artistic 
designs for all sorts of advertisements. They may even make something for our Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

Another reception in one of the renowned old Spanish buildings and an evening of 
speaking to the educators at the Normal School completes our busy day. 

The next morning we leave for Pass Christian and Gulfport, Mississippi, where we 
are met by our former National Vice-President, Mrs. C. M. MeDaris, who has invited 
to lunch with us the State President, Mrs. H. P. Hughes, and many of the most active 
leaders of the Parent-Teacher Associations. In the afternoon we find a large audience 
waiting in the Court House, which has been repainted and lavishly decorated with 
flowers for the oceasion. Many in the audience are from rural sections throughout Har- 
rison County and have come many miles to hear the national message. Following the 
afternoon session comes a lovely ride along the shores of the beautiful gulf, and we 
accept the invitation for dinner given by the President and faculty of Gulfpark College 
for Girls in which Mrs. Hughes is a member of the faculty. A charming set of girls is 
gathered here who after dinner enjoy to the full a Mardi Gras evening, dressing in all 
sorts of costumes and having a gala jubilee. 

Leaving Mississippi, we hurry on to Texas, making our first stop at Beaumont 
where a two-day district meeting is being held. We reach here in time to give a hearty 
greeting to the morning session, and we find great enthusiasm and regular systematized 
organization. Texas is divided into five districts and is just adding a sixth. These dis- 
triets have their officers and their conferences. At these meetings of the Fourth district 
we find Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, the State President, and several of the State officers in 
attendance. The District President, Mrs. Monroe Chapman, presides over the sessions 
with efficiency, and reports, round tables, and discussions bring out the wonderful 
advantages that are being derived from the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Many new projects are advanced and a most interesting paper is given by Mrs. Mae 
Frances Du Bose, psychologist of the city public schools of Port Arthur. Miss Helen 
Higgins, the State Home Demonstration Leader from the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, tells of the clothing contests among girls in home demonstration classes and 
urges hot lunches in all rural schools. 

One of the most important speakers is Miss Annie Webb Blanton, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Her subject is “ Whose Publie Schools,” and she clearly 
sets forth the necessity of emphasizing the home training. Mrs. Edward Kneeland, 
Vice-President at large of the state, makes an urgent appeal for State Life membership, 
stating that Texas stands third nationally in that respect. 

Luncheons in the Y. W. C. A. are attended by hundreds of the delegates and inter- 
ested workers, and many short pithy addresses are given under the efficient leadership of 
Mrs. W. F. Lovell, who understands how to make her speakers condense wit and wisdom 
into a vital message. 

Just here, dear friends, we will have to stop for this month, hoping that you are 
enjoying the work in your own Branch while at the same time you are visiting with us 
the various states in our country. 


KATHARINE Cuaptn Hiaarys. 


“She is only half a mother who does not’ child’s grief in every pain which makes 
see her own child in every child—her own another child weep.” 
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ORGANIZING THE SMALL TOWN LIBRARY 
: By JEAN GILLSON 


We ere all aware of the crying need of 
libraries in our small towns and villages, 
as well as in our rural communities. In 
the vast surge of education, which has 
been sweeping thru our nation these last 
few years, especially since the war, as wit- 
nessed by our overcrowded colleges and 
universities, and the almost overwhelm- 
ing demands on our public libraries, not 
even the smallest hamlet, or most remote 
country district can afford to lag behind 
in this march of progress. 

Korzybyski in his book, “ The Manhood 
of Humanity,” says that the difference be- 
tween man and animals, between the being 
with a soul and the one without, lies in 
man’s recognition of the “ timebinding 
sense,” the faculty peculiar to him of mak- 
ing use of the experience of others. This 
means that man, of all the animals, has 
the power to realize that he can progress 
by applying the experience of his fellow- 
men to himself. The farther he progresses 
the more he studies and applies the suc- 
cesses and mistakes of others, thus profit- 
ing by the accumulated knowledge of the 
centuries. When true, 
civilization progressing rapidly. 


this is then is 

It is most gratifying to know that the 
demand for books, books 
tend education, poetry, 
drama, history, science, is increasing far 
beyond that of fiction. One representative 
town of forty to fifty thousand population, 
has compiled statistics which show an in- 


serious which 


towards 


essay, 


crease of 200 per cent. in serious books 
used during the time between 1913, the 
year before the war, and 1921, since the 
war, while fiction has fallen from 56 per 
cent. to 44 per cent. 

Library figures can largely be taken as 


typical of reading everywhere, as book 
stores and publishers in all parts of our 
country report very much the same de- 
mand. 

Thus, to keep pace with our larger 


cities, and have our place in this greater 


civilization, we must have libraries in our 
smaller communities. 


THe Travetiine Liprary 
For the benefit of those living in a vil- 
lage too small to make any plan feasible 
for having a library of its own, and for 
the rural community, there is the Travel- 
ing Library. In 
small 


this is a 
of books sent from the 


many states 
colleetion 
State Library. This collection generally 
consists of from 40 to 100 volumes, which 
These 


three to six 


may be of every class of literature. 
books kept from 
months, and may then be exchanged for an 
entirely new The 
packed in boxes, which serve as bookeases, 


may be 


colleetion. books are 
and the only charge for them is the trans- 
portation from the State Library to the 
small town. 
Some states carry the idea still further, 
and County Libraries been 
lished, from which collections of books are 


have estab- 
sent from place to place, and in some in- 
itself travels, being 
established in a motor truck. This truck 
is fitted with shelves, and books are dis- 
pensed from them, just as in the library 
proper. The truck regular trips, 
and its stopping places soon become known 
to its patrons. 


stanees the library 


makes 


The many advantages to 
rural districts of this kind of a library, 
I shall leave to a further paper on “ County 
Libraries,” but I might add that the 
idea has also proved very beneficial in 
reaching the outlying districts of towns 
where there are no nearby library stations. 
The For the house- 
wife it saves much time, as she does not 
have tc “dress up,” and leave her work 
to go the library; as one woman expressed 
it, she was so used to buying her food “ off 
a wagon,” that she was glad to get her 
books “ off a wagon ” 


reasons are many. 


Many people, 
especially foreigners, feel out of place and 
embarrassed in but feel no 


too. 


a library, 


hesitancy in securing books from a truck. 
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Tue Town Liprary 

While we may secure much help from 
the use of travelling libraries, yet each 
iown should have a library of its own. 
Of course our greatest problem is how to 
organize and finance such a project. There 
are two types of Community Library: the 
Free Library, and the Publie Library. 
The free library is the gift of some per- 
son or of various people, and it is not 
owned by the public, but is maintained for 
its welfare and free use. The public li- 
supported by the 
people, both by taxation and gifts. While 
there sre advantages in a free library, it 


brary is owned and 


is preferable to have a public library, as 
the people of the community at large feel 
a proprietary interest in the institution 
which they support. 

To secure the necessary funds, and at 
the same time secure this general interest 
in your library, it is best to have a direct 
tax. The rate of taxation for this purpose 
different our own 
State, Illinois, the rate is 1 1/2 mills on 


the assessed valuation 


varies in states. In 


which is one half 
of the real value of property. At the pres- 
ent time, there is much discussion over a 
new rate of one dollar per capita for li- 
brary uses, but this would not net nearly 
so large an amount of money and the old 
assessment rate seems best. 

In many towns, has been 
started by the Parent-Teacher Association 
or Women’s Club, and has begun with a 
very small collection of books purchased 
by them. 


the library 


As public sentiment developed 
organization formed and 
tinally enough general interest was aroused 


a library was 
to carry the vote for giving a certain per- 
centage of their taxes to establishing a 
publie library. 

However, after the Public Library is 
established, the work of the women’s clubs 
is not finished, as rarely is the amount of 
money derived from taxation enough to 
carry on the growing library, and many 
sums must be raised by outside help. 
Many unique plans have been fostered in 
this way. The Club of La- 


Grange, Illinois, carried out a very good 


Women’s 


181 
idea this last year. Around the holiday 
season, as the town has no regular book- 
store, the Women’s Club undertook the 
sale of books. By securing a library dis- 
count on their buying, they were able to 
derive ¢. profit, which was used in buying 
new books for the town library. 

Very few of our states give any direct 
financial aid to libraries. Thirty-eight of 
our states have library commissions and 
the majority of these have library exten- 
sion commissions. These commissions will 
aid you to the extent of sending their loan 
collections of books, which I have men- 
tioned before in speaking of travelling li- 
braries, and will send trained and experi- 
enced librarians to help you organize your 
library. They will also send you printed 
book-lists. But aside from these things, 
few states provide any actual 
money for library purposes. 

New York State will grant a sum of 
money not exceeding $100 a year to li- 
braries of an approved standard, for the 
purchase of certain books, on condition 
that an equal amount is applied from local 
sourees. Pennsylvania will provide school 
libraries, but at present is the only state 
which gives this much help to direct ex- 
tension work. Many of the states will 
for school libraries for the 
school year, but Pennsylvania is the only 
state which makes provision for perma- 
nent libraries in the schools. 

All of this goes to snow the great need 
of legislation, which will actually provide 
some direct financial aid to libraries. We 
have the Smith-Hughes Bill, which gives 
aid to trade schoo!s and institutions of the 
kind on a basis of 50 per cent. for 50 per 
cent. raised from local sources. Some 
such bill should be introduced for library 
purposes, and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and Women’s Clubs can do much 
toward library extension work, by advocat- 
ing such a bill. 

As for housing a library, that is really 
a very small problem for several years, as 
almost any public building, such as the 
town hall, ete., has some room which would 
be available for that purpose. 


sum of 


loan books 
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Many towns have started their library 
in a vacant store room; some have used 
the Grange Hall, and in many instances, 
some public-spirited citizen has given the 
use of a room in his residence or place of 
business. When your town has grown to 
sufficient size to support a library build- 


ing, then will be time enough to consider 


ways and means for financing it, but the 


important thing is to get your library 
started. By the general interest displayed 
in it, you will realize that you have, in your 
Town Library, one of the greatest powers 
for good in your community. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON EDUCATION 


IN 


Plans are well under way for an inter- 
national congress on education to meet in 
the United States in 1923 under the au- 
spices of the National Education Associa- 
tion according to a statement given out at 
Association headquarters last month. 

Such a conference will conserve the 
fruits of the present arms conference by 
developing among the children of each 
nation right attitudes toward the peoples 
of other nations, says the statement of the 
“ The 
dynamic forces that make for world peace 
are formed when the young are taught. 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 


The teacher, whether mother, priest, or 
schoolmaster, is the real maker of history 
and the school will shape the destiny of 
tomorrow,” continues the statement. 

The committee of the National Eduea- 
tion Association suggests that the world 
congress might well work toward the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. To promote peace and good-will among 
the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide toler- 
ance of the rights and privileges of all na- 
tions. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the 
value and the inherited gifts of national- 
ity through centuries of progress and de- 
velopment. 

4. To secure more accurate and satisfy- 
ing information and more adequate state- 
ments in the textbooks used in the schools 
of the various countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and 
confidence which will produce a more sym- 


1923 


pathetic appreciation among all nations. 

6. To ineuleate into the minds and 
hearts of the rising generations those 
spiritual values necessary to carry for- 
ward tle principles emphasized in the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential unity 
of mankind upon the evils of war and 
upon the absolute necessity of universal 
peace, 

It is proposed to accomplish these ends 
through: 

1. The teaching of international civics, 
which will acquaint the rising generation 
with the various points of contact made 
necessary and facilitated by the modern 
means of communication and trade. 

2. By the organization of textbook ma- 
terial used in schools such as will give a 
more accurate visualization of the domi- 
nant traits and ideals of the nations. 

3. Through the exchange of teachers 
and through scholarships to students of 
foreign countries. 

4. By a program looking to universal 
education. 

5. Through an exchange of articles on 
education setting forth programs and 
methods used in the various countries and 
through an exchange of educational peri- 
odicals. 


6. The designation of a day to be ob- 
served by all which may be known as 
“World Good-Will Day,” when programs 
may be given such as will promote inter- 
national friendship. 
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SCHOOL HALOS 


By E. E, 


One day a dog show came to town. Its 
manager announced that on the following 
morning, just before time for school to 
epen, he would stage a dog race in the 
street in front of the large Central School. 

At the appointed time the pupils and 
teachers were all in place eagerly waiting 
for the showman with his retinue of dogs. 


There were no tardies that morning. And 
what a motley array the dogs proved to 
be when they appeared on the scene! They 


ranged all the way from the long-legged, 
long-bodied greyhounds, down through the 
short-legged, dachshunds _ to 
short-bodied 


But whatever their style of architecture, 


long-bodied 
the short-legged, poodles. 
the dogs had one thing in common,—intel- 
ligence, as will presently appear. 

After marking a line across the street, 
the showman arranged his dogs on one 
side of it in toe-the-mark fashion, the tall 
grevhounds on the left flank, the abbrevi- 
ated poodles on the right, with the inter- 
mediates Then, 
holding up a piece of fresh steak where all 
the canines could see, and perhaps smell 
it, he said to them: 


sandwiched in between. 


“Now, I am going 
to send this piece of steak up the street a 
hloeck away by John here; he will hold it 
up like this, and when I say go, you are 
all, I repeat all, to make the race for it; 
the one that gets there first, will get the 
hacon—I mean the steak.” 

While John was getting to his position, 
a block warned the 
dogs, especially the poodles, not to fudge 
over the line for a false start; then, as 
John raised the steak, the showman said, 
“Go!” The greyhounds shot out like an 
arrow from its bow; the poodles did not 
budge; other dogs ran a 


away, the showman 


short distance 
and gave up in canine disgust. Needless 
to say the steak went to the fleetest of the 
fleet grevhounds. At this point a small boy 
shouted out, “That wa’nt no fair race; 
them other dogs didn’t have no chance! ” 

The showman looked up in apparent 


surprise and said, “ That’s all right, my 


DODD 


young man, that was a fair race. 
I learned that at school.” 

“Tt must have been a funny school you 
went to,” said the boy. 

“No,” said the showman, “It was like 
other schools. We had _ spelling 
classes, and a few pupils who could spell 
better than the rest got all the headmarks; 
and a few who got the highest grades in 
other studies were put on the honor roll 
and were excused from examinations; and 
the pupils who got the highest grades in 
the high school got the valedictory and 
salutatory honors. Of course the rest of 
us didn’t get anything. We knew that we 
had no chance against the greyhounds of 
the school, so, like the small dogs, we 
didn’t even try. But the plan must be all 
right, or the schools would not have it.” 

The boy’s eyes opened wide, “ but never 
a word quoth he.” 

Oh, the petty cruelties practiced in our 
schools! Just as the few move upward to 
the head of the class, others must be 
crowded downward to its foot; just as the 
few are elated and encouraged by their 
successes, others are chagrined and de- 
pressed by their comparative failures. To 
build the success of bright pupils on the 
enforced failures of others not so bright 
is simple cruelty. But the teachers, not 
content, must place halos of headmarks, 
honors and exemptions over the few who 
are already thrice blest by their natural 
aptitude. 

If you are in search of the pupil who 
most richly deserves a crown, don?t stop 
by the one with halo attachment, but pass 
on to the one less bright who, though re- 
peatedly turned down and _ denied all 
honors and exemptions, still patiently, 
pluckily “ carries on.” 


Why, 


many 


Some forms of school competitions are 
fair and profitable, but when the average 
and under-average pupils are called on to 
compete with the best for school honors, 
the contest is in the same category with 
the canine race for the piece of steak. 
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THE SCHOOL CHILD’S LUNCH 


By MRS. THEODORE JESSUP 


Part I 


My little girl was going away for a 
visit. In spite of the mother’s natural de- 
sire to display her dolls, she finally con- 
cluded that it was best for them to stay at 
home. She put them carefully to bed on 
the sleeping porch. Then she gathered to- 
gether all the various kinds of building 
blocks and made a protecting wall, three 
blocks high, all around what she called 
her dollies’ yard. ‘“ Now,” she said, “ the 
dollies can have the fresh air and they can 
sleep, and they can play, but nothing can 
get over the wall to hurt them.” 

I wish that for a few minutes we might 
think of normal children in the position 
of those dolls: at home, so situated that 
they may have fresh air day and night, 
abundant opportunity to sleep, a chance 
for free play, and all about them the pro- 
tecting wall of proper nourishment, three 
meals high, without a break, three hundred 
and sixty-five days around, for every year. 

The enemies to be kept out of our en- 
closure sacred to healthy bodies are all 
forms of malnutrition: rickets, anemia, 
lassitude, scurvy, deformity, weakness, pal- 
lor, inefficiency, nervousness; and the troop 
of diseases which find the undernourished 
their easy mark. 

If this figurative wall is solidly built, 
of the best children’s foods we know, prop- 
erly »repared, evenly balanced and well 
combined, we call the protection good. If 
our child-care 





I am speaking only of 
physicai care—if our child-care can score 
100 on all the points mentioned—fresh 
air, unlimited sleep, free exercise and cor- 
rect food—then great riches could yield 
nathing better, and applied science may 
turn to new fields of endeavor. 

But suppose that today a block is knocked 
out of our protecting food wall, and to- 
morrow one shot full of holes; that the 
next day one is cracked in two and half 
dropped out, and next week another whole 
one lost; and one day a whole tier of three 
meals shaken down, leaving the two beside 


it tottering. How is our wall going to 
look at the end of the year? Like sufici- 
ent protection against the enemies that 
lie in wait? 

The test of the wall is its weakest spot, 
and when one small trespasser finds a way 
to break through, the others may follow in 
turn, each doing added damage to the de- 
fense. Possibly a new wall may be built 
up gradually under the doctor’s direction, 
but the foes have had their chance, and 
they always put up a good fight. 

Let us today assume that all the other 
conditicns are right, and confine our at- 
tention to the question of nourishment. 
Also, let us take for granted that a large 
part of the bulk of nourishment is water, 
and that pure water is freely supplied 
every day to the children, as it should be, 
without fail. 

Now what breaks down and _ destroys 
block after block of our ideal food fortiti- 
cation 4 

First, the blocks knocked out of the wall, 
one here, one there, are the meals omitted. 
In many homes these are most frequently 
the breakfasts. Some children are allowed 
to oversleep and then to hurry away to 
school without a good warm meal, slowly 
and comfortably eaten. Maybe the break- 
fast table has been cleared and the cool 
food left is unappetizing, even if there were 
time to eat it. Perhaps the lack of com- 
pany, and the feeling that one is left be- 
hind in the day’s activities, destroys the 
natural wish to eat. It is less important 
what the reason is, than that a half day’s 
ration has been lost. Of course, in this 
case the preventive is to send the child to 
bed earlier, get him up and dressed and 
refreshed in time for the family meal, and 
have a family meal, served in a dignified 
and happy fashion. In countless homes 
there will be no breakfast ready, and no 
one to prepare one, and nothing to pre- 
pare, but that makes another and a _ less 
hopeful story. 


In prosperous homes here 
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and there, children are allowed to follow 
any notion about play or work until the 
breakfast or lunch time is gone and the 
school bell ealling. They survive, and they 
learn to think it doesn’t much matter 
after all, and some of them may rather 
like the distinetion of being irregular and 
attracting attention. Girls in the whim- 
sical, adolescent stage, for instance, can 
tind innumerable excuses for the no-break- 
fast habit; and yet recent study of the 
food needs of children at different periods 
shows that the requirements for growth 
are greater during adolescence than at any 
other time after the first year. We talk 
indulgently about the growing boys who 
don’t seem ever to be filled up and about 
the anemic high-school girls who fastidi- 
ously decline every sort of wholesome food, 
but tests reveal that both sexes during ado- 
lescenece need a thousand ealories a day 
more than adults of moderate activity. 
For a thousand ealories, think of: a quart 
of rich whole milk, or a dozen eggs, or al- 
most a pound of white bread, or a pound 
and a quarter of round steak. If high- 
school boys and girls need that much more 
a day then their fathers and mothers, it 
doesn’t seem wise to let them go to school 
without any breakfasts. The better build- 
ing against such accidents to our food wall 
must begin with the child’s first year, when 
regular food habits are established as a 
matter of course, and then insisted upon 
and continued up to the years of responsi- 
bility. 

The blocks that are broken and_ half 
fallen are more numerous, and they are 
the insufficient meals. Even when we 
think we cook and serve the three meals 
regularly, week in and week out, there are 
many interruptions that prevent perfect 
satisfaction of all the family needs. If 
we could count the washdays, the dress- 
making days, the housecleaning days, the 
entertaining days, the days of travel, the 
moving days, the odd days away from home, 
the days of sickness and anxiety, the days 
when supplies are low, and the other emer- 
geney days, and then subtract them from 
365, the remainder would astonish us into 


believing the sum of insufficient meals 
not ineconsiderable. Perhaps there is not 
money on hand, or the marketer is short- 
sighted and the food materials have not 
been purchased; possibly they are in the 
cupboard, but not prepared in time; maybe 
they were cooked, but not appetizingly; 
and how often they can be afforded, are 
provided, are thoughtfully prepared and 
served, only to be refused because of ex- 
citement, illness, trouble, anger, whim or 
hurry. Often the bulk may seem sufficient 
when the kinds of food selected are low in 
‘alories, or in some other essential quality, 
so that while the stomach is filled the full 
nourishment is lacking. The habit of 
swallowing a cup of coffee and some toast 
and calling it a breakfast is amazingly 
common, even among children; and in 
households where that occurs, it is often 
the case that the child goes back at noon 
to warm up the remaining coffee to wash 
down the cold bread and sausage, or canned 
baked beans and cold pie, that make up a 
too well-known midday meal. How full of 
these broken and crumbled blocks our 
wall begins to look for children in those 
less favored districts where the mother is 
not at home or for any reason is unequal 
to providing adequate meals. 

Then there is the whole tier that falls 
down at once and may even start a large 
section of the wall to trembling. This 
means illness or accident. Often it starts 
when the wall has been weakened by little 
cracks and holes that were not noticed at 
the time, for there is no easier way to in- 
vite contagious disease than to be poorly 
fed. There are few families that in the 
three hundred and sixty-five days will not 
pay the price of one such gap in the wall, 
if not one or more for each member of the 
circle, and when the price has been paid 
we think more soberly of the possible ounce 
of prevention. 

I mentioned also the blocks that stand 
but are punctured by small holes, and 
these are many. A meal may be abundant 
and nourishing when analyzed, but only 
partly effective, because the food is cold, 
or heavy, or over-sweet, poorly masticated, 
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or for any other reason not easily digested 
and assimilated. Back of this lies faulty 
selection, podr cooking, perverted taste, 
disordered digestion and bad habits. 

That would seem to be saying but one 
thing; for unless we select proper foods, 
and cook them in the approved ways, of 
course we shall have perverted taste, dis- 
ordered digestion and bad food habits. 
The selection of appropriate foods for 
children should not be difficult if we bear 
in mind that their list is not long and 
that it is quite definite: milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, grains in the form of breakfast ce- 
reals and in breads, vegetables, fruits, and 
certain meats. All of these are best in 
their freshest and simplest form. Some 
are most attractive and wholesome with ut 
any cocking. Those which need heat to de- 
velop their quality or to soften their tex- 
ture or to make them digestible are most 
admirably cooked in the least complicated 
way. Simmering, steaming, boiling and 
baking serve best, and without elaborate 
dressing or unnatural combination. About 
the only time that “made” dishes are 
justifiable for children is when there is 
something valuable to warm over in a new 
sauce or to add to another left-over with 
which it harmonizes. High seasoning, or 
seasoning with anything at all except salt 
and butter, only helps to defeat the de- 
velopment of a keen taste for the best of 
food flavors. 

A few years ago I was mystified for a 
moment by an interesting but illiterate 
neighbor of mine who happened in one 
morning when I was making currant jelly* 
She thought jelly rather wasteful when I 
might fill so many more glasses if I would 
make “concern.” I waited for her en- 
thusiastie description of her own triumph 
in putting away crate after crate of straw- 
berries, cherries, currants and raspberries 
(if I remember her combination) all cooked 
down together, with “pound for pound” 
of sugar, into a rich conserve. I could only 
rejoice with her in her provision of abun- 
dant “spreads” for her hungry family the 
next winter. But in my mind was the 
memory of another woman’s estimate of 


“ concern ” which I overheard while a guest 
in her exquisite home. This friend had no 
large family for whom to store abundantly, 
but she found great joy in each plum or 
peach or tomato that grew in her garden, 
and never thought of cooking what could 
be eaten ripe from the tree. Her desserts 
were oftenest uncooked fruits, served alone 
and with deep respect. Whenever there 
was a little accumulation that might be 
wasted she daintily canned them or made 
a few glasses of rare jelly or marmalade. 
I have seen her handle a fresh peach or 
a glass of amber marmalade as artists 
handle the rarest works of men’s hands, or 
as a flower lover looks at the first spring 
beauty, something incomparably beautiful 
and wonderful. She was showing me two 
little jars of her perfect plum jelly, made 
from a few windfalls, when another visitor 
‘ame, and we fell to comparing notes about 
our canning. She, like my neighbor at 
home, stored sweets away in the fashion of 
our grandmothers, as though there were to 
be a long winter without fresh fruit. She 
asked, “ Aren’t you making conserve? 
Everyone else seems to be.” My hostess 
smiled her recognition that she was out of 
the fashion and said, “I never mix fruits; 
each one is too perfect to change.” 

Those two women represent the two 
types of cooking; that of my heavy neigh- 
bor who likes her immense quantities of 
“concern” and that of the more poetic 
friend who delights in all the good things 
that grow, as they are, and sees in cooking 
only a means of retaining or improving the 
flavor of each of our marvelous foodstuffs. 
It is very helpful training if children can 
learn toe like each grain, vegetable and 
fruit in its most perfect state, and alone. 
If you have ever gone to the midsummer 
garden with some salt, and there cut cross- 
wise a ripe tomato and eaten it warm; if 
you have watched a chosen peach ripen 
until the perfect day and then gathered 
and eaten it under the tree; if you have 
walked with your father later in the sum- 
mer through the turnip field and seen him 
pull and pare a crisp purple-and-white 
root and share it with you; if you have 
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taken your cup out to the lot where he was 
milking and had your supper drink warm 
and foamy and rich; then you were as near 
perfect foods—and perfect vitamines, they 
tell us now—as a human being can ap- 
proach. 

The child’s food needs to be easier to di- 
vest than the hearty adult’s, but it should 
he more, rather than less, nutritious. Sim- 
plicity and digestibility are the big con- 
siderations, along with plenty of nourish- 
ment. 

Over against these ideals we must place 
a list of foods that are not unknown, but 
which our best authorities say should be 
forbidden to children. You know what 
they are even though you may indulge in 
some of them yourself, as we all do: hot 
and heavy breads of all kinds, especially 
those made soggy with sugar, fat and fruit; 
the less digestible meats, such as ham, 
veal, fresh pork, and tough beef; highly 
seasoned mixtures, such as sausage, dress- 
ing, and catsups; toughened vegetables and 
fruits in all the varieties of pickles and 
preserves; heavy pastry and cake and rich 
frostings; fruits out of season, liable to 
be unripe or spoiled from long standing; 
strong acids that set the teeth on edge; all 
stimulants, such as tea and coffee. There 
is no reason for giving any of these things 
to children. None of them is cheap, most 
of them involve much labor, and I think 
no one will question the statement that 
they are injurious. Then why have them 
in the house? They are not good for 
adults, either, and the easiest solution of 
the child-feeding problem is to adjust the 
diet of the older members of the family 
to conform to what is simple for the young. 

Once the taste for simple foods is per- 
verted by over-cooking, over-seasoning and 
over-stimulating, any attempt to reform 
is very slow. It is much easier to go down 
hill to intemperance and other bad habits 
than to reeover the purity of the unspoiled 
sense. The use of these forbidden articles 
of diet inevitably brings about disordered 
digestion, which may come slowly but is 
always cumulative, and from the disor- 
dered digestion will come new whims and 


worse habits. For example, when the 
stomach is uncomfortable the regular 
meal may be refused, but later on when 
hunger returns there is a call for food, 
which in turn upsets normal conditions 
for the next meal, and so on. 

After we have provided enough food, 
and of the needed kinds, the next most es- 
sential requirement is that it be eaten at 
regula. times. No one questions that re- 
sults in child-feeding are better when 
nourishment is taken at definite periods, 
say four hours apart, than when there is 
no such control. If the habit is to be well 
formed it must start in infaney and be 
strictly insisted upon. If a child has a 
poor and capricious appetite it will some- 
times seem that the only important matter 
is that he shall eat at all, anything, at any 
time, if he will eat. But even so the 
stomach needs a rest of a decent interval 
between feedings, and laxity about it simply 
increases the difficulty. If three meals are 
not sufficient, and sometimes they are not, 
he may have five, but they should be as 
carefully regulated as the three. It is the 
no-piecing rule that is more often broken 
by the too-busy mother than any other. 
In some cases piecing prevents undernour- 
ishment, but in more cases it causes that 
very condition by interfering with the 
regular meals. As children grow old 
enough to run to the store with pennies, 
through the school years when they are al- 
lowed to purchase sweets and soft drinks, 
on through the working years when they 
select whatever will tickle the palate, re- 
gardless of the bodies’ needs, they form 
habits pernicious in the extreme. No one 
can estimate the harm that is done to stu- 
dents by the “eats” and treats indulged 
in at all hours. And what crimes are com- 
mitted in the name of mother love! We 
know how merciless babies are. For every 
bad feeding habit we allow them to de- 
velop, they punish us a hundred times over 
in the care they make us. It is just as 
true of older children, and they punish not 
only us but society as well, while they 
suffer incredibly themselves. Candy, soft 
drinks, boxes from home, pienic spreads 
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and party treats, all have their place, but 
we should not lose our heads in preparing 
them nor encdurage young people to leave 
self control behind when they don their 
party clothes. 
Indifference to food 
about because of too much sameness in the 
diet. That the children’s list of foods is 
short, does not mean that they do not need 
variety. Before the end of the first year 
the most perfect milk must be supplemented, 
and the diversity of nutriment should in- 
crease until all the commonly approved 
articles are included. We cannot know 
just which chemical elements are needed 
at any one time for any one part of the 
body, and the best we can do is to serve 
regularly the most favored foods in va- 
riety, allowing an unspoiled appetite to be 
the judge of what and how much to eat. 
This brings us to the subject of likes and 
dislikes, which in life too often 
threatens to defeat whole plan of 
nutrition, and must be faced intelligently 
and patiently. To illustrate, there are 
little folks who think they cannot drink 
milk. There are mothers who think their 
children cannot drink milk. And _ there 
are children who apparently cannot drink 
milk. They three different classes. 
But if the result is the same, that the chil- 
dren do not get the milk, the matter is a 
serious one. 


sometimes comes 


actual 
our 


are 


And here is one reason why 


many children in well-to-do homes are 
undernourished. In comparatively few 
homes is milk served to children three 


times a day until they reach maturity. On 
the other hand abundant fresh milk saves 
many country children when otherwise the 
providing is poor and the cooking worse. 

Now why is there objection to milk? 
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In some eases children are given milk that 
is spoiled or has some peculiar flavor, as 
from certain weeds, and turn against it 
They may have to drink it 
illness, as in typhoid, and 
it the other dis- 
In such eases it 
diffeult to win them 
back to a taste for good milk, and it is well 
worth while to try. 


temporarily. 
during long 
afterward associate with 
comforts of the sickness. 
should not be too 
A baby may be given 
other foods too early and allowed to neglect 
his milk until neglecting becomes a habit. 
If this neglect is accepted as a dislike for 
milk and emphasized, with the result that 
milk is no longer offered him, then a bad 
habit is formed that may never be out- 
grown. Another reason that children think 
they dislike milk is that they have too 
much highly sweetened food, which kills 
the natural mild sweetness of milk and 
makes it distasteful. If there is to be 
sugar, or syrup, or sweet dessert, it should 
be reserved until after the milk has been 
drunk, and served upon condition that the 
milk is taken first. If the mother provides 
milk at every meal, of the right quality, 
neither too hot nor too cold, and establishes 
the rule that there will be no sweet served 
until bread and milk and cereal or veget- 
able are consumed, the good habit is not 
difficult to cultivate in the ordinary nor- 
mal child. Many bad food habits are 
taught children that prove very stubborn 
when we later wish to correct them. Most 
whims may well be ignored and will be 
outgrown. Some likes must be gradually 
cultivated throughout childhood, as a taste 
Real 
idiosyncrasies that are of vital consequence, 
as in the ease of milk, have to be acknowl- 
edged, and are cases for a physician. 


for vegetables, which is important. 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree— 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 


A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
From ‘‘ High Tide.’’ 
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MOTHERS I HAVE MET 


In tHe DepartMENT STORE 

On the hottest day of a hot, dry sum- 
mer I stood at’ the fan counter of a big 
department store with two cheap but ef- 
ficient little “palm-leafs” in my hand 
ready to purchase whenever one of the 
wilted saleswomen should get around to 
me. “T’ll take these, please,” I said when 
the moment finally arrived, handing to the 
clerk the fans and a five-dollar bill. 

A long wait ensued which I occupied in 
watching my right-hand neighbor who 
stood next in line awaiting her turn. She 
was an exceptionally fine looking matron, 
handsome, dignified, elegantly gowned, and 
as cool and immaculate as if the ther- 
mometer were registering 70 instead of 98. 
Standing beside her was a slender, lovely 
girl whom their conversation revealed as 
her daughter. 

Presently appeared my saleswoman with 
neither package, change, nor explanation 
for me but with a languid willingness to 
serve my neighbor, who selected a 50-cent 
Japanese fan and presented a dollar bill 
in payment. 

Another long wait, then the saleswoman 
with my neighbor’s package and my change 
which she proceeded to count—“ and fifty 
is one, two, three, and two is five.” “ Par- 
don me,” I found courage to say to the 
saleswoman, “ but haven’t you made a mis- 
take? Isn’t that my change? I gave you 
a five-dollar bill; this lady gave you one 
dollar.” Neither clerk nor customer paid 
the slightest attention, but the young girl, 
who had seen as plainly as I, the bill her 
mother had given the clerk, said softly, 
“that is right, Mother; this isn’t your 
change, it’s too much.” 

Making another effort, I addressed the 
mother. ‘“ Pardon me, Madame,” I said, 
“the saleswoman is making a mistake; she 
is giving you my change instead of your 
own.” “ Yes, Mother,” said the girl, “ you 
gave her only one dollar.” 

The mother without change of expres- 
sion, eool and poised in appearance and 
manner, picked up the change, said “ Come, 


Dear,” to her daughter, and, closing her 
purse, started rapidly down the aisle to the 
street door. The daughter hesitated, cast 
a humiliated, appealing look in my direc- 
tion and then, with face of scarlet, fol- 
lowed her mother. 

I turned sharply to the clerk. “ Will 
you not be held personally responsible for 
an error in change? I should advise you 
to recall that lady and correct your mis- 
take before she gets out of the store,” I 
said. Then she woke up. Signalling a 
floor walker, she hurriedly made the neces- 
sary explanation; Mother and daughter 
were reached just as they were leaving 
the store and brought back to the counter. 

The cool calm of the mother became a 
lofty irritability as she said to the clerk, 
“You gave me the wrong change; it is 
really most annoying to be so delayed.” 
The correction was made; the pair once 
more made their way to the door, the 
mother erect and assured, the daughter 
flushed and drooping. 

“Another one,” the clerk said to the 
floorwalker. “ Yes,” he replied, “find ’em 
every day!” “It must have been a mis- 
take,” said I, “so small a sum—such a 
fine looking woman—” “It was no mis- 
take,” he replied, “no woman takes four 
dollars and a half in change for one dol- 
lar and hurries away with it while two 
people are telling her it’s wrong, without 
knowing what she’s doing. Anyway, it’s 
known down here as a regular game—try- 
ing to get too much change is. We could 
tell you many things that would surprise 
you.” “Yes,” said the clerk. 

They smiled significantly at each other, 
then at me, and the episode was closed.— 
Not quite closed, either, for again and 
again I see that poor child’s face, dis- 
tressed and shamed. She had seen her 
own mother deliberately try to do a dis- 
honest thing and her poor little heart was 
ready to break. 

What greater misfortune can befall any 
child? 


C. C. B. 
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and party treats, all have their place, but 
we should not lose our heads in preparing 
them nor encourage young people to leave 
self control behind when they don their 
party clothes. 
Indifference to food 
about because of too much sameness in the 
diet. That the children’s list of foods is 
short, does not mean that they do not need 
rariety. Before the end of the first year 
the most perfect milk must be supplemented, 
and the diversity of nutriment should in- 


sometimes comes 


crease until all the commonly approved 
articles are We cannot know 
just which chemical elements are needed 
at any one time for any one part of the 
body, and the best we can do is to serve 
regularly the most favored foods in va- 
riety, allowing an unspoiled appetite to be 
the judge of what and how much to eat. 
This brings us to the subject of likes and 
dislikes, which in life too often 
threatens to defeat whole plan of 
nutrition, and must be faced intelligently 
and patiently. To _ illustrate, 
little folks who think they cannot drink 
milk. There are mothers who think their 
children drink milk. And there 
are children who apparently cannot drink 
milk. three different 
But if the result is the same, that the chil- 
dren do not get the milk, the matter is a 
serious one. 


included. 


actual 
our 


there are 


cannot 


They are classes. 


And here is one reason why 


many children in well-to-do homes are 
undernourished. In comparatively few 
homes is milk served to children three 


times a day until they reach maturity. On 
the other hand abundant fresh milk saves 
many country children when otherwise the 
providing is poor and the cooking worse. 

Now why is there objection to milk? 
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In some eases children are given milk that 
is spoiled or has some peculiar flavor, as 
weeds, and turn against it 
They may have to drink it 
illness, as 


certain 
temporarily. 


from 
during long in typhoid, and 
afterward associate with it the other dis- 
In such eases it 
too difficult to them 
back to a taste for good milk, and it is well 
worth while to try. 


comforts of the sickness. 
should not be win 
A baby may be given 
other foods too early and allowed to neglect 
his milk until neglecting becomes a habit. 
If this neglect is accepted as a dislike for 
milk and emphasized, with the result that 
milk is no longer offered him, then a bad 
habit is formed that may never be out- 
grown. Another reason that children think 
they dislike milk is that they have too 
much highly sweetened food, which kills 
the natural mild sweetness of milk and 
makes it distasteful. If there 
sugar, or syrup, or sweet dessert, it should 
be reserved until after the milk has been 
drunk, and served upon condition that the 
milk is taken first. If the mother provides 
milk at every meal, of the right quality, 
neither too hot nor too cold, and establishes 
the rule that there will be no sweet served 
until bread and milk and cereal or veget- 
able are consumed, the good habit is not 
difficult to cultivate in the ordinary nor- 
mal child. Many bad food habits are 
taught children that prove very stubborn 
when we later wish to correct them. Most 
whims may well be ignored and will be 
outgrown. Some likes must be gradually 
cultivated throughout childhood, as a taste 
Real 
idiosyncrasies that are of vital consequence, 
vase of milk, have to be acknowl- 
edged, and are cases for a physician. 


is to be 


for vegetables, which is important. 


as in the 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree— 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 


A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
From ‘‘ High Tide.’’ 
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MOTHERS I HAVE MET 


In tHe DepartMENT STORE 

On the hottest day of a hot, dry sum- 
mer I stood at’ the fan counter of a big 
department store with two cheap but ef- 
ficient little “palm-leafs” in my hand 
ready to purchase whenever one of the 
wilted saleswomen should get around to 
me. “T’ll take these, please,” I said when 
the moment finally arrived, handing to the 
clerk the fans and a five-dollar bill. 

A long wait ensued which I occupied in 
watching my right-hand who 
stood next in line awaiting her turn. She 
was an exceptionally fine looking matron, 
handsome, dignified, elegantly gowned, and 
as cool and immaculate as if the ther- 
mometer were registering 70 instead of 98. 
Standing beside her was a slender, lovely 
girl whom their conversation revealed as 
her daughter. 


neighbor 


Presently appeared my saleswoman with 
neither package, change, nor explanation 
for me but with a languid willingness to 
serve my neighbor, who selected a 50-cent 
Japanese fan and presented a dollar bill 
in payment. 

Another long wait, then the saleswoman 
with my neighbor’s package and my change 
which she proceeded to count—* and fifty 
is one, two, three, and two is five.” “ Par- 
don me,” I found courage to say to the 
saleswoman, “ but haven’t you made a mis- 
take? Isn’t that my change? I gave you 
a five-dollar bill; this lady gave you one 
dollar.” Neither clerk nor customer paid 
the slightest attention, but the young girl, 
who had seen as plainly as I, the bill her 
mother had given the clerk, said softly, 
“that is right, Mother; this isn’t your 
change, it’s too much.” 

Making another effort, I addressed the 
mother. “ Pardon me, Madame,” I said, 
“the saleswoman is making a mistake; she 
is giving you my change instead of your 
own.” “ Yes, Mother,” said the girl, “ you 
gave her only one dollar.” 

The mother without change of expres- 
sion, cool and poised in appearance and 
manner, picked up the change, said “ Come, 


Dear,” to her daughter, and, closing her 


purse, started rapidly down the aisle to the 
street door. The daughter hesitated, cast 
a humiliated, appealing look in my direc- 
tion and then, with face of scarlet, fol- 
lowed her mother. 

I turned sharply to the clerk. “ Will 
you not be held personally responsible for 
an error in change? I should advise you 
to recall that lady and correct your mis- 
take before she gets out of the store,” I 
said. Then she woke up. Signalling a 
floor walker, she hurriedly made the neces- 
sary explanation; Mother and daughter 
were reached just as they were leaving 
the store and brought back to the counter. 

The cool calm of the mother became a 
lofty irritability as she said to the clerk, 
“You gave me the wrong change; it is 
really most annoying to be so delayed.” 
The correction was made; the pair once 
more made their way to the door, the 
mother erect and assured, the daughter 
flushed and drooping. 

“Another one,” the clerk said to the 
floorwalker. “ Yes,” he replied, “find ’em 
every day!” “It must have been a mis- 
take,” said I, “so small a sum—such a 
fine looking woman—” “It was no mis- 
take,” he replied, “no woman takes four 
dollars and a half in change for one dol- 
lar and hurries away with it while two 
people are telling her it’s wrong, without 
knowing what she’s doing. Anyway, it’s 
known down here as a regular game—try- 
ing to get too much change is. We could 
tell you many things that would surprise 
you.” “ Yes,” said the clerk. 7 

They smiled significantly at each other, 
then at me, and the episode was closed.— 
Not quite closed; either, for again and 
again I see that poor child’s face, dis- 
tressed and shamed. She had seen her 
own mother deliberately try to do a dis- 
honest thing and her poor little heart was 
ready to break. 

What greater misfortune can befall any 
child ? 

C. C. B. 
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A NATIONAL BIRTHDAY PARTY 


“What shall we do at our meetings to 
give them variety/” is an oft-repeated 
question which has received an excellent 
answer both helpful and interesting. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Parent-Teacher work in 
the United States was observed by the 
Shelby County Council at the Treadwell 
school. It was also the regular quarterly 
meeting of the council, with the Tread- 
well Parent-Teacher Association as host. 

When the guests arrived they were met 
by a reception committee which registered 
their names and pinned Valentine badges 
on them. 

The auditorium of the school was decor- 
ated with ferns, cut flowers and the as- 
sociation emblems, blue morning glories. 

The Treadwell School orchestra rendered 
selections. 

After the usual greetings and responses, 
“Tennessee History in Pantomime” was 
presented by the Treadwell pupils. The 
first scene, “ Encampment of Pioneers,” 
showed the hardships endured by our fore- 
fathers in traveling; how they made camp 
‘and the dangers they encountered at the 
hands ot the savage redskins of that period. 
This was given by the sixth grade. 

The second scene, “ Evening Meal of 
Early Settlers,’ by the eighth grade, 
showed the bare kitchen and an equally 
bare cupboard, where the evening meal 
usually consisted of “ johnny-bread” and 
water, with an occasional feast of meat if 
the man of the house could spare 
from his duties to hunt. 


time 


A comical scene was given by the sev- 
enth grade history class, showing “ School 
in Early Days.” The cross schoolmaster, 
who ruled with a “ hickory stick,” and who 
did not spare the rod; the arduous methods 
of teaching and of learning were most 
vividly enacted. Even the dunce with his 
“ap was presented. To show the various 
forms of entertainment, the pupils gave 
the old-fashioned “ Spelling Bee,” wind- 
ing up with the Virginia reel. 

As a contrast to the old methods of liv- 


ing and teaching, the modern school of to- 
The up-to-date 
equipment, the well-trained 
teacher who not only trains the minds of 
her charges, but looks after the physical 
welfare as well, was shown, for the teacher 
of today does not confine her work te the 
school room, but is seen on the playground 
as well, taking part in the games of her 
pupils. 


demonstrated. 
school-room 


day wis 


Here was also shown the modern 
methods of housekeeping as taught by the 
home economics department which showed 
a vast improvement over the dust-raising 
methods of our mothers. 

After a delightful luncheon, with its 
many valuable opportunities for informal 
conference on special problems, the feature 
of the afternoon’s program was the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Parent-Teacher work. Mrs. Hale, 
president of the council, gave a brief sketeh 
of the work. She told how Mrs. Theodore 
Birney, a Southern woman then living in 
Washington, started a small organization 
which had for its aim the welfare of the 
child; that from a small beginning, it had 
extended all over the United States. Mrs. 
J. T. Fisher told of the work from a moth- 
er’s viewpoint, and Miss Birdie White 
from a teacher’s viewpoint. 

The birthday cake made and decorated 
by Mrs. T. M. Cooper, was brought in by 
two pages. There were twenty-five candles 
upon it and as the various organizations 
of the city extended greetings, a candle 
was lighted. 

The Y. W. C. A., the City Federation 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Girl 
Seouts, the League of Women Voters, the 
19th Century Club, the Outlook Club and 
the W. C. T. U. were among those repre- 
sented, an honored guest being Miss 
Charl O. Williams in her double capacity 
as a member of the County Board of Edu- 
‘vation and as President of the National 
Edueation Association. Mrs. Minnie 
Welch, state president of the W. C. T. U., 
gave a very interesting talk. 


Miss Charl O. Williams was delightfully 


a 
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surprised when Mrs. Hale, upon behalf 
of the thirty-two Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of the county, presented to her a 
silver sandwich tray, which was given as 
a little appreciation of the honor which 
had been bestowed upon Shelby County as 
well as Miss Williams, in her election as 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation. Miss Williams in her usual 
pleasing manner, thanked the council and 
asked for its codperation and help in suc- 
cessfully filling this important office. 


Miss Williams also told of the school 
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system of New York city, comparing it to 
the system in Shelby County. She told of 
the overcrowded conditions existing there, 
where it was necessary in the best of the 
schools to have three shifts a day to get 
in the classes. 

A musical program closed this session, 
which might well serve as a model for 
widespread imitation, with its happy com- 
bination of strong local interest with na- 
tional coéperation. We may well wish 
the Shelby County Council “ Many Happy 
Returns of the Day! ” 


THE LITTLE MOTHER, AND HOW A PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION HELPED TO 
SOLVE HER PROBLEMS 


By CAROLINE CLARK BARNEY 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN CHURCHES 


In the publie schools there were Parent- 
Teaches Associations, with meetings held 
at four o’clock onee a month in the school 
But the little mother felt that 
she must be at home when 


building. 
the children 
came trom school, and besides, there was 
the baby. She couldn’t leave him. She 
wished that she could talk with the other 
mothers. She wished that she knew how 
to help John with his reading. He was 
ten years old; and asking all kinds of 
She liked to read but there 
was very little time, except when the chil- 
dren were in bed and then she had to sew 
and mend. But she could help John, if 
she only knew how to choose books for him, 
and she would enjoy so much talking over 
the books with him. He was a bright boy 
and he would make her think. She felt 
that she was getting dull. She knew that 
she must not let the children get ahead of 
her, and forget her. She must make her- 
self necessary to them all along the way. 

There was Phoebe, only eight, and not 
very strong, who refused to eat breakfasts. 
Perhaps she ought to keep her home; but 
the child loved school and was doing so 
well. She wondered what she could plan 
that would be appetizing and nourishing. 


questions. 


Margaret, a little over six, was strong and 
healthy; but she could not tell the truth, 
and she did not know how to be exact. 
The little mother wondered how she could 
help her to be truthful. The baby at three 
was inclined tc be disobedient, and mother 
wondered if she had been a little more in- 
dulgent with him. 

One afternoon the little mother sat sew- 
ing while the baby was asleep and the chil- 
dren were in school. It seemed so good to 
be quiet that she sat a few minutes with 
her hands in her lap. As she sat there 
she thought of her children going on 
through life, year after year, developing, 
growing in grace, and doing what she and 
their father could never do. She smiled 
as she thought of John who wanted to be 
a school principal because he wotld have 
‘books and books on the shelves.” Phoebe, 
frail little girl, wanted to be a nurse. Per- 
haps she would be if she grew strong. 
Margaret would be a teacher and would 
have a chance to use her story-telling 
ability. The baby would be a good citizen 
who would become mayor, perhaps gover- 
nor. <As she thought of the possibilities 
in each child whom she had brought into 
the world, she thought, “I am thinking of 
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their success. I am 


honors. 


planning worldly 
But I must know how to help 
them to meet failure as well as success, 
and I don’t know how to lead them at all.” 
She did not know that her desire, her 
humility, her realization of her ignorance, 
her great love for her children made her 
able to help as many mothers could not. 
She wished that she could have had train- 
ing for the high-school. 
Some day perhaps there would be such a 
course for girls, and a course similar for 
the boys, too. 


motherhood in 


Home hygiene, home eco- 


nomics, the physical care of children, 
story-telling, child psychology, commu- 


nity civics, these subjects she had read 
about in her mother’s magazine that a 
friend sent to her every year. How much 
there was to learn! Motherhood was a 
real profession, and fatherhood too. But 
what could she do now—she, the mother 
of four children, and the wife of a busy 
man, who could give her no advice? 

Just at that moment the door bell rang, 
and she went to the door to weleome an 
old friend, who had been active in the 
church and in the town while the little 
mother had been busy with her babies. 
She had always envied Katherine; but 
now she was sorry that Katherine had no 
children like hers. She could envy no one 
today; for her dreams had uplifted her, 
and her realization of motherhood as a 
profession had dignified her, and she was 
proud and glad. Katherine, after her 
greetings, unfolded her plan of parents’ 
classes in the church. “We must have, 
first, a class for mothers of little children, 
meeting directly after church, while the 
fathers are caring for the babies at home; 
or a class meeting in the homes at two 
o’clock in the afternoon once a month. An 
older mother and one of the high-school 
girls will care for the babies that are 
brought, while the other mothers are dis- 
cussing the physical care of the child, and 
the first lessons in child training, lessons 
in obedience, and the first 
simple religious truths, with the aid of 
such books as Walter’s ‘ First Lessons in 


Child Training’ and St. * Child 


self-reliance 


John’s 
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Nature and Child Nurture.’ You can help 


the other mothers so much. You have 
such well-trained children.” 
The little mother’s eyes shone. “I can 


belong to one of those classes. It is what 
I have longed for, a chance to talk with 
other mothers. And I ean be here when 
the children come home from 
four o’elock.” 

“T knew,” said Katherine, “ 1 knew that 
you would help. 
hearted 


school at 


You always were open- 
open-minded. Then, later, 
we must have a class for the parents of 
the junior girls and boys. 


and 


This may meet 
in the evening, after the children are in 
bed, and the Camp Fire Girls are guard- 
ing the home while they are preparing 
their high-school lessons. 
eager to help, and their guardian has 
promised to tell them about it. We will 
have speakers occasionally but our best 


The girls are 


work will be done when we can get the 
members of the class to study and to dis- 
cuss habits—the wonderful habits that 
will degenerate into bad habits if they are 
not directed—habits of curiosity, of own- 
ership, of collecting, of sociability, of 
courtesy and courage. We will study Mrs. 
Cabot’s ‘Ethics for Children’ and St. 
John’s ‘Child Nature and Child Nurture’ 
and DuBois’ ‘ Culture 
other fine books.” 

Then the little mother interrupted, “I 
must belong to that class, too. 
what I need.” 

“On Sunday,” went on Katherine, “ we 
will have a class for fathers of adolescent 
boys taught by our high-school principal 
and also a class for the mothers of adoles- 
cent girls taught by our minister’s wife, 
who was for several years a_ high-school 
teacher. The first year, they will study 
the physical development of adolescents, 
the second year, the mental development, 
and the third year, the moral and spiritual 
development. It will be a splendid course 
with such reference books as ‘ Boyology’ 
by Gibson, ‘ A Boy’s Religion” by Hughes, 
‘The Girl in Her Teens’ by Slattery, and 
‘Girlhood and Character’ by Moxcey. 

“There will be a library of fifty books 


of Justice’ and 


It is just 
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for the parents to use. The librarian of 
the public library has consented to take 
charge of that on Sunday when the books 
will be exchanged. This library has been 
given by Mr. Weed in memory of his 
mother. Mrs. Williams has promised to 
add a few books later. Occasionally there 
will be an evening lecture for all parents. 
There is a series of such lectures already 
planned on the subject, ‘The ‘Christian 
Citizen,’ given by the best man we could 
tind, Professor Linseott of the Normal 
School.” 

I need not go on with my story of the 
little mother’s joy, of her eager study, her 
wise guidance of John’s reading, her tact- 
ful planning of Phoebe’s breakfasts, her 
enjoyment of Margaret’s play stories and 
her training of the children to accuracy. 


All over the country these Parent- 
Teacher Associations, often under the 


name of Mothers’ Clubs, or Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Clubs or Child-Welfare or Home- 
Welfare Circles, 


churches. 


are being formed in 
It is a wonderful opportunity, 
a tremendous responsibility for the church 
to help in the guidance of parents, the 
parents of the children of the 
school. 


church 


Let me tell you of some of the methods 
of procedure. A leader is chosen, very 
carefully, for the leader must have wis- 
dom, tact, and a great love for children, 
and for parents and teachers. Then a re- 
ception is held for the parents and teachers 
of the church school, and after a pleasant 
half hour, an inspiring speaker gives a 
vision of the privilege and duty of fathers 
and mothers and teachers. It may be a 
talk on ‘Sunday in the Home,’ or ‘ Co- 
operation in the Home,’ or ‘The Need of 
Social Life in the Home’ or ‘ Sex Train- 
ing.’ Whatever the subject is, it is a vital 
one, and usually there is a request, even 
a demand, for another similar meeting. 
It may be that then and there a Parent- 
Teacher Association is organized with the 
proper officers and committees. There 
should be committees in membership, pro- 
gram, hospitality, literature, mother-craft, 


home study, and home hygiene. Every 
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one is ready to serve on one of these com- 
mittees. 

The Literature Committee makes a col- 
lection of all literature on the subject of 
child welfare or the training of parents. 
The beoklets, leaflets, magazine articles 
and paper clippings are displayed and used 
at every meeting. The Mother-craft Com- 
mittee makes a book of pictures and poems 
of motherhood and children, a book of 
“Prayers for Children”; a book of “ Lul- 
labies and Child Songs”; a book on 
“Games and Plays”; a book on “ Voca- 
tions tor Boys and Girls.” The Home 
Committee keeps a file of all material on 
health and hygiene. The Program Com- 
mittee plans the program for the meetings 
and for the socials. Leaflets like the ones 
published by the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association, on the subjects “ Par- 
ents’ Problems” and “ The Ideal Home,” 
also the booklets of “ The American Home 
edited by Professor Norman E. 
Richardson, suggest topics for discussion. 
At the evening meetings there may be edu- 
cational moving pictures, an exhibition of 
pictures, or a discussion of civic problems. 

Here are a few suggestions that will 
help in the formation and the first plans 
of a Parent-Teacher Association. 

1. Get ready to welcome not only young 
mothers and fathers but grandmothers and 
grandfathers, ex-teachers, people not teach- 
ers or parents but interested members of 
the parish, and professional people, nurses, 
doctors, and child-welfare workers. 

2. So far as possible, plan for home 
meetings in the afternoon for the smaller 
groups even if there is a successful Sun- 
day noon class and a well-attended even- 
ing class. 

3. Use the musical talent of the mem- 
bers and of the children of the members at 
one meeting during the year at least. 

4. Provide a leader for each district 
who will interest prospective members, and 
inform the membership committee of 
strangers in the community. 

5. Plan to have some one accompany the 
prospective members to the first meeting. 

6. Have lessons in leaflet form because 


Series ” 
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of their brevity and conciseness as well as 
for their cheapness. 

7. Give topics to each member for each 
meeting in a small club. Difiident mem- 
bers learn to talk more freely when there 
are two- or three-minute talks expected 
and not long, written papers. 

8. Have a question box meeting occas- 
ionally when that have been 
handed in from time to time are answered 
by a wise leader. 


questions 


9. Have a printed program with names 
of officers and chairmen of committees as 
well as the list of subjects for the meet- 
ings of the year. 

10. Encourage home study and the use 
of the booklets of the “ American Home 
Series” and similar brief monographs as 
well as larger books such as “ The Mother- 
hood Manual” by Read, “ Guide Book of 
Childhood” by Forbush, and “ Mother 
Love in Action” by Bradish. 

11. Have girls of junior-high-school age 
trained in the care of little children by a 
wise older mother and a 
teacher who will give an 
a month. 


kindergarten 
afternoon once 

12. Collect games, toys, and blocks for 
the nursery of the church and for the 
place of meeting where the little children 
are brought to be cared for and entertained. 

The work with the parents and teachers 
of the church has been neglected, but now 
the church is aroused to its responsibility 
and is eager to give the needed help not 
only for the spiritual but for the physical 
and mental and moral guidance of their 
children. It is necessary to help parents 
and teachers to realize the need and the 
opportunity of prayer, the place of belief, 
aspiration, and idealism in life, the need 
today for obedience and reverence; but it 
is just as necessary to give time to the 
study of physical habits of eating, sleep- 
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ing, and exercising, and also to the study 
of mental habits. 

It is certainly a wonderful opportunity 
that the Parent-Teacher Association in 
the church has to join hands with the 
Parent-Teacher Association in the schools 
to raise the standards of home life, to de- 
velop wiser, better-trained parenthood, to 
give young people the opportunity — to 
learn of the care and training of little 
children; to bring into closer relation the 
home, the publie school and the church 
school, to surround the childhood of the 
world with loving, wise 
est men 


‘are, and to inter- 
and women everywhere in the 
work for better conditions in the commu- 
nity and in the country at large. 

If such an organization is planned in a 
local church it is the duty of the church 
to train a leader by sending her to classes 
arranged for such leaders in community 
schools and in summer schools. At North- 
field each summer in the School of Religi- 
ous Edueation there are courses in child 
psychology, the psychology of adolescence, 
childhood and religion, story-telling, par- 
ents’ problems, the local home, and_ the 
religious use of music and art. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, with 
a leader trained and inspired to lead, will 
do much to make its own members wiser 
and happier. It will help the homes of the 
community to give more effectively moral 
and religious, physical and mental train- 
ing. Jt will also make our churches and 
our church schools stronger and more ef- 
ficient, and our cities cleaner and more 
beautiful. Such associations are the train- 
ing schools for parents, widening their 
horizon, increasing their loyalty to the 
church and their interest in civie affairs. 
May the day come when we shall have such 
an organization in every chureh in every 


land! 





Our educative influence is determined 
by what predominates in us. We com- 
munieate to children less of what we say 


than of what we are, and if our moral 


path be crooked, it is useless to point out 
the straight and narrow way; the child 


holding our hand walks as we walk.— 
Charles Wagner. 
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“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” 


It is as an auxiliary of Punahou School, 
Honolulu, that the present Punahou Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association exists. 

This school, established by the Protest- 
ant missionaries in 1842, is non-sectarian, 
and has, at present, almost 1,000 children 
enrolled. While heavily endowed, it exacts 
a tuition fee, as the upkeep exceeds the 
endowment. 

The campus of six acres, much of it 
under cultivation, is equipped in every 
way possible to promote health and sport- 
manship among the students. A beautiful 
swimming tank built after the plan of the 
one at Yale is the latest acquisition. 
Basket-ball and tennis courts, a wonder- 
ful athletie field, all modern equipment 
for science and demonstrative study are 
among the extraordinary attractions of 
this splendid school. It is therefore as a 
means of cobperating with the faculty and 
trustees rather than as a “ motivating” 
instrument for welfare work that the As- 
sociation functions. 

It is for this reason that the ideals of 
the Association, though definite, did not 
tind material work to accomplish, thus mak- 
ing the first few years difficult for the 
organizers, who deserve credit for steady 
pulling over a long grade. 

When, at last, organization was accom- 
j lished and the work began to assume an 
active phase, the growth increased in mem- 
bership and fields of activity, so that at 
the present time, some 250 women’s names 
are upon the register. 

The Educational Committee places be- 
fore the public, courses of study, or lee- 
tures which may prove of special interest 
or benefit, and for which there is no charge. 

The “ Students’ Activities” Committee 
stimulates interest in athletics and the 
general welfare of students, presents cups 
for games and medals for track meets, 
furnishes and equips three rest rooms for 
girls and teachers, and is called upon to 
chaperon school socials and dances. 

The Scholarship Committee raised last 
vear, through the codperation of students, 


$700 to be paid out in whole or in part 
scholarships to children- to whom Punahou 
would otherwise be inaccessible. This 
work is entirely confidential and the spirit 
makes the gift an honor and a pleasure to 
the recipient. 

The Cafeteria Committee partakes at 
intervals of the school lunches, codperates 
with the matron and trained nurse in hav- 
ing children indulge in balanced menus, 
and stands between the cafeteria service 
and unjust criticism from the children. 

The Social Committee is active in pro- 
moting a social spirit between the teachers 
and the mothers. One large reception at 
the opening of each school year to which 
all mothers are invited is the main func- 
tion of the year. Codperating with the 
School Visiting Committee and individual 
mothers, group meetings of the mothers of 
the students of different grades have been 
entertained each week at the home of one 
mother acting as hostess. The teachers 
are invited to those social hours, and pre- 
sent most interesting topics for the edu- 
eation and enlightenment of the mothers. 
These groups have been voted an unquali- 
fied success. : 

The Membership Committee stimulates 
the life of the organization by systematic 
propaganda and “follow up” work. 

The Ways and Means Committee, as is 
usual in all organizations, is the watch 
dog of the Treasury. 

There is a big vision ahead of the 
Punahou Parent-Teacher Association of 
Honolulu and the recent affiliation with 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the main- 
land is a long step in furthering organiza- 
tion, and will help to unify the interests 
of Hawaii with those of the entire United 
States. Serene in our faith of well-doing, 
we may reach out and encompass the tasks 
still to be accomplished. It is with much 
encouragment therefore that we continue 
out efforts and rejoice in our progress. 

Acnes J. LinpEMAN, 
President P.-T. A. of Punahou School 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Adfress all communications for this Department to The Question Box, 
6515 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Llinois. 


Question: 
sist 


Do you think I ought to in- 
my daughter’s going through 
the last year of High School, which she 
hates, when she is going to make music 
her life work? Mrs. Ada Ryan. 
Answer: One can hardly “ insist” upon 
anything with a girl of that age, but I 
should try very hard to make her see the 
advantage of finishing her High-School 
course, in spite of her yearning to spend 
Without a 
High-School diploma she would probably 
never be able to teach in a city public 
school, and she might wish to take up 
Public-School musie as her life work. 
Also, even though we depreeate the fact, 
we have 


upon 


all of her time upon music. 


so based our ideas of education 
upon a prescribed course that no one dares 
call himself “educated” unless he has 
completed at least a High-School course. 
Your daughter will, after a few years, be 
grateful to you for helping her to make 
so vital a decision in the right direction. 


Question: How often 
children go to the movies? 


should school 
mF. k. 

It appears to be the consen- 
sus of opinion of teachers all over the 
country that school children should go to 
the movies not oftener than once a week, 
and then on Friday or Saturday. Smaller 
children should never go in the evening. 
This is on account of their physical health, 
their mental health, their eyes and their 
studies. 


Answer: 


Question: My little boy is nearly three 
years old and doesn’t say a word. I am 
afraid his mind is not bright and my hus- 
band says he will be an idiot. 


help me? 


Can't you 
I am just wild about it. 


Mrs. Ella G. 


Answer: A child who has never talked, 
at three years, is probably deaf or parti- 
ally deaf. 
side stimulation as it should. 
be taught lip 


His mind is not receiving out- 
He should 
immediately by 
some good, patient, loving teacher. He 
will then learn to talk with you and later 
to take his place in the world with men 
who are not so handicapped. Read _ the 
life of Helen Keller and you will stop 
worrying about your boy and will rejoice 
in the knowledge that he can be helped. 


reading 


Question: 


ent-Teachers 


Are there any colored Par- 
societies? I 
them from my 
would like to get one here. 
school hasn’t got any either. 


heard about 


Ohio and we 
The 


cousin in 


white 


Corinne White, Alabama. 


Answer: There are many successful 
colored Parent-Teacher Associations doing 
excellent work. I am sending you a little 
booklet about organizing Associations, and 
I will put you in touch with others of your 
race who have been organized for a num- 
ber of years. Let me know if I can help 


you in any way. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


In the Announcement of the Summer 
Session of Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University, appears the following notice, 
which should be of great interest to Con- 
gress members in or near New York: 


“A Course on the Organization and 
Conduct of Parent-Teacher Associations 


will be given daily except Saturday, at 
2.30 P.M. beginning July 10th, and con- 
tinuing period of three 


over a weeks. 


Lecturer, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
tions.” 


Associa- 


This course is given with the codpera- 
tion of the National organization, and will 
deal with the need for Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, how to organize them, the prob- 
lems, opportunities and achievements of 
associations in all parts of the country, 
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and how the National and State organiza- 
tions may help those in various localities. 

As the summer session of the University 
is always a time when the formal require- 
ments for admission are not applied, any 
one may attend who ean profit by this 
course, so it is open not only to teachers, 
hut to parents, students, or any others in- 
terested in the movement. 

Last summer Mrs. Watkins delivered 


three lectures on the same topic, at the 
School, and so great was the interest 
aroused that this year the subject is made 
a regular course, with a point of credit to 
students allowed for it,—a fact which 
should afford great satisfaction to all 
those who have for many years believed 
firmly in the importance and value of the 
cobperation of home and school. 


PARENTS AS EDUCATORS 


‘*The child’s first school is the family.’’ —Froebel. 


GARDENING 


By Maset R. Youne 


‘*Oh, Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine.’’ 


Down deep in every child heart is a love 
for his mother-earth. How a child en- 
jovs making mud-pies, digging holes, or 
just sitting in the dirt, working it with 
his hands! Often the mother thinks more 
of the soiled clothing and dirty hands 
than of her baby’s developing love for Na- 
ture; but why not leave him happy and 
free in a garden all his own? 

If vou are fortunate enough to have a 
yard, by all means let your child have a 
little corner of it; if you happen to live 
in an apartment, a window box or a flower 
pot would make a fair substitute. On the 
window sill where the brightest sunshine 
enters, the box or pot should be placed. 
Here the little tots can sow the seeds, 
water and care for the plants as they de- 
velop. What a delight to watch the first 
grcen shoots burst forth and the tiny green 
leaves appear! In the window garden, 
bright-colored or sweet-scented flowers are 
the best, nasturtiums, sweet alyssum and 
pansies from seeds; or tulips, hyacinths 
and jonquils from bulbs. 

But if your child can have a garden of 
his own, let him prepare the soil for plant- 
ing by himself. The ground must be dug 
and raked over, for which he will need a 
garden set, easily procured at small cost. 


—Froebel. 


Allow him to choose his own seeds or 
plants, even if his choice differs from your 
own. My small son took about a dozen 
sprouted onions from the pantry and 
planted them as a border around my pansy- 
bed, but he has experienced more joy from 
those cnions than I could have from a 
hundred _ posies. 

As the seeds sprout and the plants grow, 
let your child enjoy them to the full. Tell 
him stories about his garden, the sun 
which warms it, the rain that moistens it, 
and the earth that feeds it. And when 
the blossoms appear, be sure he picks them 
to his heart’s content, yet always making 
use of the flowers. Show him what beauty 
and sweetness they add to a room. 

A child, in caring for his garden, weed- 
ing, watering and loosening the soil, will 
learn all the wonderful returns Nature 
gives for the work and the care she exacts. 

And as the garden blooms, your child’s 
heart end mind will also unfold. He has 
learned from his little garden more than 
you could have taught him in words; he 
has learned the lesson of growth and de- 
velopment, of work and its reward, of 
beauty in all things, and of God, the 
Giver of all good. 
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WHAT IS NEW? 


New Schools for Old. By Evetyn Dewey. 

Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In this volume Miss Dewey, daughter of 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia, de- 
scribes the regeneration of a small and 
isolated rural school and how, through 
the devotion and energy of the teacher, it 
became the center and mainspring of com- 
munity life and endeavor. 

Mrs. Porter 
School, thoroughly realized that the teacher 
is only the starter and that it is the school 
and the community who must do the actual 
running. She used the material at hand 
as a foundation on which these could build 
ideals and practical knowledge that make 
for success in any environment, and she 
secured the 


Harvey, the teacher of 


and 
township to such an extent that her work 
will not die when she leaves. 


cooperation of school 


This story of the re-creation of a com- 
munity through its school is, in fact, a 
most inspiring revelation of the great and 
progressive the 


possibilities inherent in 


American school. 


Health Education and the Nutrition Class. 
Pub- 


New 


By Hunt, Jonunxson anp LIxcoiy. 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
York. 

As if in to several in- 
quiries regarding Nutrition Classes, this 
clear and constructive book, valuable alike 
to Health 


Associations 


direct response 


Nurses and to Parent-Teacher 


desirous of codperating in 
the work in their communities, has been 
published. While it contains many statis- 
tics of especial value to the trained worker, 
the chapters on “The Place of the Ex- 
periment,’ “The Social Background,” 
“The initial Program,” and “ An Eduea- 
tional Program” appeal directly to anyone 
concerned for the welfare of the children 
around them, and would afford programs 
of the greatest interest for meetings of As- 
sociations, especially if supplemented by a 


talk from the local School or Visiting 
Nurse. 


“ Seven Great Sins Against Childhood.” 
The Delineator for February contains a 
most interesting and illuminating article 
by Angelo Patri called “ Seven Great Sins 
Against Childhood.” 
guilty on one of more of the points he 
makes. 


Most of us are 


The article begins— 
Everybody has his blind side. 
seem to 


Parents 
turned toward their 
Blinded by love or fear or igno- 
rance, they sin against the childhood they 
would protect and make happy and _ sue- 
cessful. 


have theirs 


children. 


No parent willingly injures his child. 
Then why do parents so frequently try to 
force their children to be something they 
never were intended to be? Why do they 
make and their children un- 
happy by doing a thousand things that 
lead to friction and rebe!lion and failure? 
Parental blindness is the only possible ex- 
planation for the sins that parents com- 
mit against their children. 

When a child comes into the world he 
Helpless in 
body, with but the germ of a mind, he 
must begin at once the search for experi- 
ences and growth that will, in the next 
twenty or thirty years, make him a 
who will 


themselves 


faces a tremendous struggle. 


man 
measure himself successfully 
against the forees of a complex civiliza- 
tion. 

Nature armed him for the struggle by 
endowing him with an insatiable curiosity. 
That is his lever. With it he will lift the 
dead weight of ignorance that presses him 
down. With it he will poke and pry and 
dig and delve into the secrets of the life 
about him, common-places to his parents, 
but as fresh as the dawn of a new crea- 
tion to him. 

Do his parents appreciate this and lend 
themselves to the working of his question- 
ing mind? Hardly. And here they com- 
mit the first great sin against childhood. 

The child sees a bright box on the table 
and reaches for it. He will feel out this 
strange object. He will find out what it 
means. “No, no; baby must not touch,” 
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says his mother. He persists, and she 
slaps his hands. 

At the very outset he is in combat with 
those who should be fighting at his side. 

“You must not go there. You will fall 
and be hurt. Sit quietly here on this nice 
mat and play with your Teddy.” 

“You must not tear things apart to see 
what is inside them. Only bad boys do 
that.” 

“No, you can’t go down the road to 
watch the men lay the pipes. Those men 
do not want little boys in their way.” 

“T don’t know what that strange noise 
is, and I don’t care. Be still!” 

“What makes the humming-bird hang 
in the air?’ What a question! Never you 
mind. He’s just a bird.” 

Do you remember the story Kipling 
wrote about the Elephant Child ?—the one 
whose curiosity gave so much _ trouble? 
His friends and relatives spanked and 
spanked, but he kept on until his curiosity 
led him into the place where his nose, pok- 
ing into where it wasn’t supposed to be at 
all, was stretched into a trunk, and he be- 
came “ different ”—a new sort of elephant, 
with advantages over the old ones who had 
spanked him. 

That is the story. Early and late the 
child searches and explores and questions, 
only to be snubbed and scolded and put 
off. He is hedged in with all sorts of pro- 
hibitions, until, by the time he leaves high 
school, when his initiative should be in 
full swing, he is a dull, listless, lifeless 
thing, dependent and fearful. 

Instead of a youth willing and eager 
and industrious, instead of an inquiring, 
searching, experimenting young man, we 
have the “average” individual who has 
been trained along “safe” lines. He is 
doomed to submersion unless some merci- 
ful upheaval occurs and frees him from 
the dominance of his friends. 

It is a fearful mistake, a tragedy, this 
inhibiting of a child’s curiosity. 

The second cardinal error parents make 


is in neglecting to study their particular 
child. They decide what manner of child 
this ought to be, and proceed to train him 
accordingly. They would make another 
child instead of accepting the one they 
have. 

The third sin Mr. Patri conceives to be 
robbing a child of his childhood; in this 
connection he says, “ A child is not a little 
man. He is a potential man. He must 
be allowed to develop rhythmically and in 
order.” The fourth sin is robbing a child 
of his leisure. The fifth is nagging, the 
sixth is exploiting the child for the par- 
ent’s gain, the seventh is lying to the 
child. 

In conclusion he says: 

Why do parents commit these seven 
cardinal sins against their children? Only 
because they do not understand these seven 
simple tacts of child culture: 

Curiosity is the essence of the child’s 
mind. 

Eaeh child is a unique personality. It 
is his nature to be “ different.” 

Childhood is a stage of growth as dis- 
tinct as old age. It must be respected if 
the child is to reach maturity unhampered 
by distorted notions and clouded vision. 

A child must have leisure time for 
dreaming, playing, creating. His spirit- 
ual body grows with wise use of his leis- 
ure time. 

Nagging a child hurts him quite as 
much as beating him. 

Exploitation of a child is unspeakable. 
There must be no child labor. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

And, like all rules and laws and com- 
mandments, they are summed up in one: 


“ Suffer the little children—and forbid 


them not.” 


It is a good article for parents to read 
and discuss in the quiet of the home and 
it is excellent for presentation and discus- 
sion at a Parent-Teacher Meeting or in 
the informal mothers’ circle. 
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EDITORIAL 


“ Hanps Across THE Sea ” 

In past years, the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
tions has established more or less tenta- 
tively, pleasant relations with people of 
other nations who were interested in child- 
welfare, and at nearly 
reached the point of becoming interna- 
tional in scope, but the links thus formed 
have in the end been those of friendly 
understanding 


Associa- 


times has very 


and ideas, 
rather than of actual union, and no perma- 
nent connection has been established out- 
side of country. Of 


Hawaii sense be 


exchange of 


our own course 


can in no considered 
“foreign,” being now an integral part of 
our own nation, vet the admission to mem- 
bership of the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Punahou School of Honolulu marks 
a distinct advance, as demonstrating that 
cobperation knows no limitations, and that 
far out across the ocean it is possible to 
extend the Congress spirit and the Con- 
gress work. If it can be proved that days 
of sea travel constitute no barrier to 
united service, then we may look forward 
confidently to the day when South America 
and the nations of Europe may be linked 
with us in an International Congress 
whose common object shall be the welfare 
of the child. 


SociaL SERVICE 

It is a misfortune that one of the most 
beautiful words in the world, “ Caritas,” 
which has become immortal through that 
marvellous definition of Love given us by 


Paul ot Tarsus, has become in our lan- 
guage, Charity, and has been made _ pro- 


verbial for coldness. Not long ago, at a 
meeting of a Mothers’ Club in the mill 
district of a great city, a case of destitu- 
tion was reported, and it was decided by 


the members—all women in the most 
moderate circumstances—that a fund 


should be raised to meet such demands. 
“But,” said the little President, “ people 
don’t like the sound of charity, so we'll 
call it the Social Service Fund. Nobody 
objects to that.” 


It is interesting to learn that this same 
Social Service, which has become one of 
the most dignified callings open to broad- 
minded, large-hearted men and women, has 
now formed a _ professional organization 
which is to be known as the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, and which 
has developed a program similar in pur- 
pose to those of the American Bar and the 
American Medical Associations and the 
engineering societies. Between fifteen and 
thirty the United 
States are engaged in some kind of pro- 
fessional—which trained—Social 
Service, a field which is developing with 
remarkable rapidity. The requirements 
as to education and experience are strict, 
evidently with a view to maintaining a 
high standard, especially for the Senior 
members. A Junior membership has been 
planned for beginners in social work, and 
as Associates, it is possible for those in- 
terested in raising the standing of this 
branch of professional activity to affiliate 
and coiperate with the Association. 


thousand people in 


means 


PRoGRAMME PUBLICITY 

The Loan Paper collection which is one 
of the most valued helps offered by the 
National Congress to the local Associa- 
tions, was the accumulation of good papers 
written by individuals here and there to 
meet special needs and found to be of 
nation-wide usefulness. Within the past 
month, two Programmes have been received, 
of such interest as to make us feel that 
they too should perform a wider service, 
and we are sure that there are many more 
which would be of equal value and inspira- 
tion. The first appears in this issue, and 
the second will be given in the May num- 
ber, one being especially adaptable to the 
big meetings which usually close the year 
of Parent-Teacher activity, and the other 
suggesting an entire year’s work to the 
Programme Committees which make their 
plans during the summer. 

In order to enable Associations to share 
their treasures with their co-workers all 
over the country, the MacGazine suggests 
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that any new and original ideas which 
have been worked out into successful pro- 
grammes be reported in an article of not 
more than six hundred words, and sent to 
us for publication. The best story sub- 


mitted each month will be published in 
the Macazing, and a prize of a year’s sub- 
scription will be given to the Association, 
or sent to the member designated by it. 


DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE 
By MARY L. LANGWORTHY, Chairman 


During the last year I have been repeat- 
edly surprised and delighted by the qual- 
itv of the literature published by the dif- 
ferent State Branches of our organization. 
This literature is so good and so helpful 
that it seems wrong not to spread the 
knowledge of it to the States which may 
not have seen it. Copies of all State pub- 
lications are undoubtedly sent to the Na- 
tional office, but those copies must, of 
course, remain on file there. I am won- 
dering, therefore, whether we may not es- 
tablish some sort of clearing-house through 
which sample copies of State literature 
may be sent to all State Presidents and an 
opportunity given to order extra copies 
while the supply is still large or may be 
enlarged. The National office is the logical 
place for this, and if our Executive Secre- 
tary is willing to assume one more task, 
then the understanding on the part of the 
States with the National will be complete. 
It is much better to have it done in this 
way than by exchange between the States. 

Have you seen the beautiful pageant 
called “ Progress” from Missouri? Any 
association can present it for it has been 
written with such careful direction that 
a teacher untrained in dramatics, or a lay 
member of the association, could coach it. 
Furthermore, if it should seem too big to 
give as a whole, parts of it could be taken 
out and used. 

The Michigan Branch has issued a splen- 
did leaflet called “Suggestive Helps” 
which is all that its name indicates, giving 
many new, workable ideas. 

The Program Leaflets issued by the 
Delaware Branch specialize in the health 
of sehool children, and show not only 
careful and scientific preparation, but wil- 
lingness to spend a goodly sum on print- 


ing, in the evident belief that no subject 
is of greater importance. They have also 
excellent leaflets on the making of books 
and their use through libraries. 

The Iowa Branch is circulating a re- 
markably fine pamphlet on the “ School 
Lunch” which is an Extension Bulletin 
of the Iowa State University. 

The Tennessee Branch has an extremely 
helpful page of Notes and Suggestions in 
its Year Book, and Missouri’s Year Book 
is almost to be regarded as a complete 
compendium, so many are its helps and 
detailed directions for growth. 

The Home Department of the Sixth 
District, California, sends a pamphlet on 
home programs that is full of good sug- 
gestions. 

Indiana’s “ Programs for Monthly Meet- 
ings” and “ Plan of Work” are compiled 
with careful insight into the needs of as- 
sociations. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Connecticut all issue monthly Bulletins 
which contain splendid ideas. Ohio con- 
ducts a column in the monthly Better 
Schools Bulletin of the State Department 
of Education. 

It is a very hopeful sign of progress, 
that so many states have reached’ the stage 
of growth that makes possible the issuing 
of material of this type, and it is also an 
indication of the future greatness of our 
National body. No National organization 
can be strong without vigorous branches, 
and no branch can be strong and virile 
without adding strength to the central 
organization. 

From time to time, as literature is re- 
ceived from the states, notice will be made 
in this MaGazine. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NEWS 


Issues of the following State Bulletins 
have been received: Michigan, Kentucky, 
Colorado, North Dakota, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Kansas 
City Council, North Carolina, Connecti- 
cut and Indiana. Ohio has a column in 
the Better Bulletin. Several of 
the Bulletins are very new as is evident by 
and number. Texas, Volume 1, 
No. 1; North Carolina, Volume 1, No. 2; 
Colorado and North Dakota, Volume 1, 
No. 4. It would be interesting if each 
state would show in this way how many 
years the Bulletin has been published. 

The Georgia State Chairman of Eduea- 
tion, Mrs. Thos. J. Carter, has just issued 
a booklet called “ Suggestive Program for 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Georgia” 


Texas, Illinois, 


Towa, 


Schools 


volume 


which contains much interesting material. 


1921-22 


Council 


The Year Book of the Grand 
Rapids of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations has just reached the office. It is 
interesting to note that it was printed “ by 
the students in the printing classes of the 
South High School as a compliment to 
the Federation of Mothers’ Clubs.” 

Another valuable booklet from the Dela- 
ware State Parent-Teacher Association, 
No. IV in the series called “ The Modern 
School.” This number “ The 
Course of Study.” 


treats of 


All that the parent is for, in the matter 
of teaching and training his child, is to 
help that child to do the right thing 
rightly,—that is, because it is right.—Pat- 
DuBois. 


terson 





Association, to present the papers. 


topics. 


2. The Little Mother. 
3. What is New? 
4. Gardening. 


3. School Halos. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL IN THIS NUMBER 


The Programs suggested require the services of at least three members of the 
In addition, it is recommended that there 
should be music, or the recitation of some poem related to one of the main 


FOR MOTHERS’ CLUBS OR STUDY CIRCLES: 
1. Mothers I Have Met. 


FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS: 
1. The School-Child’s Lunch. 
2. Organizing the Small Town Library. 


4. Extracts from News Articles. 


Always Read The President’s Message. 


Lists of Loan Papers suitable for Programs may be secured by sending a 
2-cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. Loan Papers, 20 cents each. 



























CALIFORNIA 


The California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations met in the 
senate chamber of the state capitol, with 
the President, Mrs. Harry Ewing, in the 
chair. 

The Board felt highly honored by hav- 
ing Governor William D. Stephens, Hon. 
Will C. Wood and several members of the 
state board of education present. The Gov- 
ernor paid the highest tribute to the work 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, as giv- 
ing the people a broader interest in techni- 
cal aspeets of the education of their chil- 
dren. He said that women have purified 
the polls. The contrast of the polls years 
ago and the present day was an uplift to 
every one. 

Hon. Will C. Wood ealled the state 
hoard of education his right arm, and the 
Parent-Teacher organization his left arm. 
He asked that the state organizations pay 
special attention to two problems of much 
importance at the present time. One of 
them is the improvement of transportation 
facilities in outlying districts. 

The seeond subject, peculiarly fitted to be 


aided through Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions, is the problem of the under-nour- 
ished. Contrary to the general belief, im- 


proper nourishment is found as much 
among the children of the wealthy families 
as among the poorer classes, due, no doubt, 
to lack of supervision and understanding of 
food values. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions could work to have cafeterias estab- 
lished in every school, with scientifically 
planned meals for all. He also suggested 
that the candy stands be supplemented by 
California produce stands, so that the chil- 
dren could obtain fruit at recess instead 
of eandy. ; 

The Board passed a resolution presented 
by Mrs. Robert Pierce, providing for a com- 
mittee to investigate grade crossings in re- 
lation to school ’busses. 

Los Angeles Federation, 10th District, 
California, reports splendid interest shown 
in many departments, each trying to exceed 
the work of the last year when our expendi- 
tures were $9,000 in maintaining the De- 
partments of Americanization; Home and 
School Aid; Clinic, where expenditures av- 
erage $600 a month; Scholarship which 
kept 65 boys and girls in school with the 
proceeds of a “ Penny Shower” from the 
school children; and five Day Nurseries 
where 3,160 quarts of milk were used. 
This year our Home and School Aid has 
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been organized into a codperative system of 
one school adopting another and giving di- 
rect to it, whether they need shoes, clothing, 
milk or scholarship. Fifty-one schools are 
taken care of in this way, one alone giving 
80 dozen eggs to the school it was caring 
for. 

This year’s “ Penny Shower ” for scholar- 
ship has brought in $3,500. Keen interest 
in good films is felt. In the membership 
drive which closes Feb. 15, we expect to 
greatly exceed the enrollment of last year. 
Our monthly visiting days are well at- 
tended, as many as 90 going at one time. 

Quite a representation of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was present at the Executive 
Board meeting of the California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

Mrs. David O. Mears, of Stanford, first 
National Vice-president, and Mrs. H. B. 
Farnsworth, third National Vice-president, 
formerly of Montana, were present; also 
Mrs. A. L. Hamilton, a National Vice- 
president of Pasadena, and Mrs. Clarence 
E. Allen, Salt Lake City, National Chair- 
man of Monogamy. 

Mrs. David O. Mears is also National 
Chairman of Child-Welfare or Founders’ 
Day, which has been fittingly celebrated 
throughout the Nation during the month 
of February. She gave a general review 
of the aims and purposes of this great day 
and explained thoroughly the splendid use 
that is made of the funds collected on that 
day throughout the nation. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, president of 
the National Congress of Mothers, will 
soon arrive in California en route to the 
National Convention, which will convene 
in Tacoma, Washington, the first week 
in May. 

Plans for the coming State Convention 
to be held in San Diego the last week in 
May occupied the greater part of the meet- 
ing. From reports read, the ladies in 
charge are making elaborate preparations 
to entertain the huge delegation expected. 

A bulletin issued by the first district, of 
which Mrs. Chas. F. Gray is president, was 
read and shows that Los Angeles district 
is doing splendid things in a wide-awake 


fashion. Thrift, Social Hygiene, reports 
from officers, information pertaining to 


High School Parent-Teacher Associations, 
and many more interesting items were 
splendidly presented. 

Mrs. Chas. Gray was selected as the 
speaker and representative at the Princi- 
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pals’ Convention, to be held in Pasadena 
the middle of April. Mrs. Clarence FE. 
Allen, of Salt Lake City, explained very 
thoroughly the natural law of monogamy, 
or Sanctity of Marriage. It has been stated 
that monogamy is the only form of fam- 
ily life really conserving the interests of 
children. This has been proven because no 
abnormal family relation—as polygamy, 
trial marriage or easy divorce—provides a 
good foundation for the rearing of a family. 
The undivided interest of father and moth- 
er is indispensable for child-welfare. The 
children of the divoreed are a perpetual re- 
proach to the fathers and mothers who have 
repudiated their plain duty. 

Mrs. H. G. Tardy, State Chairman of 
Founders’ Day, has been very busy the 
past four months and expects a record- 
breaking report of Founders’ Day celebra- 
tions throughout the state. 

Resolutions were passed deploring the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Helen B. Sanborn, of 
San Francisco, a member of the Board of 
Edueation of that city, and also a member 
of the Advisory Board of the California 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The State Board felt highly honored in 
having as their guest for luncheon, Walter 
Bachrodt, City Superintendent of Schools, 
who is a splendid inspiration and help to 
the Parent-Teacher Association in this 
community and also to the State organiza- 
tion. 

COLORADO 


Denver has been having a membership 
drive with the following result: 

After a recess of several weeks, due to the 
holidays, the Denver Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation again held council in January, at 
the Lewis and Son auditorium. A _ full 
attendance of presidents gave an interest- 
ing program of reports and discussion. 
The membership chairmen announced the 
close of the drive, and that the prizes would 
be awarded at once. However, many school 
circles will continue to swell their enroll- 
ment for the working good of their circles. 

According to the reports handed in, Ste- 
vens Parent-Teacher Association leads with 
a membership of 600. Edison follows with 
an enrollment of 501, and ten rooms over 
the top. Columbine and Emerson tie with 
300 members, the latter reporting sixteen 
fathers on the roll. All the circles report- 
ing showed splendid results from their 
efforts, and merited sincere thanks from 
the county president and county member- 
ship chairman. 

There seems to be a real endeavor on the 
part of the Associations of the city to inter- 
est the fathers in the work of the Parent- 
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Teacher Association. Several of the Asso- 
ciations plan to have evening meetings at 
which the fathers are the guests. Often 
the fathers become so interested as guests 
that they become members. 

Miss Miriam Haynes, Director of Home 
Economies of the Extension Department of 
the State Agricultural College, reports as- 
sisting nine schools with their hot lunch 
menus. This coming year she will speak 
particularly on “ Nutrition or Feeding of 
Children and Labor Saving Equipment for 
Farm Homes.” Write to her at Fort Col- 
lins for the Hot Lunch Bulletin or the 
Feeding of Children Bulletin. 


CONNECTICUT 


In the Bulletin occur the following sug- 
gestions made by the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee to obtain 
funds for carrying on the work. 

With bits of lace, lawns and_ kindred 
materials, small lengths of raffia and 
reed, heavy water-color paper, bristol board, 
ribbon, crayons, paints,-needles, thread and 
scissors, pretty, convenient receptacles may 
be made to receive silver offerings. 

English walnut shells in which are 
placed small silver pieces, these tied with 
pretty colored ribbons, may be brought or 
sent by club members to their meetings and 
deposited in a nut bowl or basket, later to 
be eracked, and contents devoted to such 
purposes as are most beneficial to the club. 

Miniature work-bag aprons tied about 
the waist of paper dolls would be fitting 
receptacles for holding Child-Welfare con- 
tributions. Colored pictures of rabbits, 
eggs, chickens, baskets, ete., with slotted, 
plain stiff paper fac-similes of books, can 
be filled with silver pieces; then sealed 
with plain paper and handed in for Easter 
meeting. 

Tiny baskets of woven raffia and reed, 
knotted raffia, or braided crepe paper make 
splendid containers. 

All these things can be made during a 
social hour by club members who are clever 
with scissors, brush, paste and needle. 

Have you tried making sealing-wax orna- 
ments ? 


GEORGIA 


Quite the most important event to occur 
in some time was the Child-Welfare Con- 
ference, which was held in Athens, Ga., 
January 23, 24, and 25. 

This conference, arranged and conducted 
by Prof. James L. Sibley, of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, brought to the people of 
Athens and vicinity a rare opportunity to 
inform themselves on the existing problems 
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of the day and a sane, scientific method of 
solving them. Many speakers of note, both 
men and women, of highly specialized 
training and experience were gathered to- 
gether, chief among whom was Miss Grace 
Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Abbott stated that 
“child hygiene was not the only phase of 
child welfare, but the whole problem was 
one of making good citizens.” Her lecture 
was both forceful and instructive. 

The first day of the conference was con- 
cerned entirely with child hygiene. The 
second day different types of children were 
dealt with, such as the mentally deficient 
and delinquent child. The last day 
was given to discussions of the race ques- 
tion and the best ways of improving con- 
ditions in the negro population in regard 
to health and crime. 

Judging by the attendance, which greatly 
exceeded the expectations of Mr. Sibley, the 
conference was a splendid success. 

Educators in the southeastern section of 
the country are hoping to hold a child-wel- 
fare conference annually, but the plans 
have not yet been perfected. 


ILLINOIS 


Since September, fifty-five Parent-Teach- 
er Associations have joined the state 
Council. 

The Highland School (rural) Parent- 
Teacher Association, Quincy, had the Com- 
munity Christmas tree in the yard of a 
school patron, where a growing hemlock 
fruited a treat for each child in the school. 

The mother-members of the Oak Street 
Parent-Teacher Association, Taylorville, 
have made serious study of some books 
dealing with various aspects of child-study. 
Last year they worked to secure a special 
teacher for retarded children and for a de- 
tention home for juvenile delinquents. 

Equally interesting is the work of the 
Parent-Teacher Association at Raymond to 
secure playground supervision for the va- 
cation and summer kindergarten. When 
planning the purchase of playground 
equipment, they went first to the Board of 
Education to find out what appropriation 
could be made from their funds and then 
supplemented that with a contribution 
from the Association. That is the ideal 
type of community codperation. 

The Edison Parent-Teacher Association, 
Hillsboro, supplies its teachers with re- 
paired shoes to be supplied confidentially to 
children needing them, and provides a 
stock of rubbers to lend to pupils in inclem- 
ent weather. 

In the Winnetka schools, room meetings 
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precede every general meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. A room chair- 
man presides in each grade room and 
there mothers and teachers discuss school 
work, problems of conduct, habit forming 
and home codperation. At  three-thirty 
all assemble for a more formal program 
and take tea together after that. 


INDIANA 


Southport Parent-Teacher Association 
gave a social last month which was unique 
both in costume of the participants and 
the character of the social time. The invi- 
tation read that each little girl was to 
come in “pig tail and ealico dress, with a 
dinner pail in which there was enough for 
two.” An evening of fun was the result 
and a spirit of good fellowship permeated 
the atmosphere. This sort of a social 
gathering is to be commended and we hope 
that every Parent-Teacher Association in 
the state will some time during the year lay 
aside seriousness and have a real fun 
feast. It will bring us back to youth again 
and keep us from taking life too seriously. 

All the club women and Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Crawfordsville met together 
in a joint meeting last month at the high 
school. The Public Health Nurses sent 
out by Indiana University gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Child Welfare. 

The work of the City Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is greatly encouraged 
by the superintendent of schools of Craw- 
fordsville, Miss Anna Willson. Miss Will- 
son keeps in touch with the work in a ver; 
definite way, and her support is deeply ap- 
preciated by the state Association. 

Orland Parent-Teacher Association in 
Steuben County has for a year conducted 
a most successful hot lunch under the su- 
pervision of the domestic science class. 
These girls are to be especially commended 
on their work, for they have not only 
attended to the cooking of the lunch, 
which is a considerable amount of work, 
but they have planned the meals, bought 
the food and paid the bills. This is most 
excellent training and if any local group 
wishes detailed information, write to the 
president of the Association, Mrs. Albert 
Goodale, Orland, Indiana. We are sure 
she will be pleased to send the plan which 
is used in her school. 


IOWA 


The Bulletin has a very helpful and sug- 
gestive “Program Service.” In the Pro- 
gram on Citizenship under the heading 
“Know Your Community ” are eight sub- 
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divisions. Space permits of but one quota- 
tion which will show the plan followed: 
. Schools 


How many members of the Board of Ed- 
uecation? How are they chosen? What is 
their term of office? Have you a kinder- 
garten? How many primary and gram- 
mar schools? How many high schools? 
Does the Board provide free text-books ? 
Arguments for and against. Reasons why 
large numbers do not complete course. Vo- 
‘ational education, part time schools, con- 
tinuation schools? How many teachers 
are there? Qualifications ¢ Salaries ¢ 
Are the classes overcrowded? How many 
and what kind of buildings have you? Are 
they satisfactory as to sanitation, light, 
heat, ventilation? Is the school equip- 
ment adequate—books, laboratory, sup- 
plies, ete.4 What special attention is giv- 
en to the health of pupils? Do vou have a 
school nurse? What provisions are made 
for defective, subnormal, or supernormal 
pupils? What provisions against truancy 4 
Are the playgrounds large enough? Well 
arranged? Supervised/ Are they open to 
children during the summer vacation ? 


Parent-Teacher—The Extension Depart- 
ment of Iowa City, of which Dr. O. FE. 
Klingman is director, has just issued an 
eighty-page bulletin entitled, “ Parent- 
Teacher.” The Bulletin was written by 
Dr. Forest C. Ensign and contains a brief 
history of the national and state organiza: 
tions, the activities of a number of local 
elubs and mother cireles and a number of 
interesting articles by prominent educa- 
tors. Write to the Extension Department 
for a copy. 

KENTUCKY 

From the News Column in the Bulletin: 

The colored high school at La Grange 
has had a fine meeting in the interest of 
their school. The State Organizer of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations spoke to them in 
regard to Parent-Teacher Association 
work. They have a good working Associa- 
tion in this school. 

At the conference of the City and County 
Superintendents, in Frankfort, much in- 
terest in Parent-Teacher Association work 
was shown. The little “ Hand Book of In- 
formation ” about Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions was given to each superintendent. 

The Paris, Ky., Center Hill Rural Par- 
ent-Teacher Association held a_ regular 
meeting which was known as Fathers’ 
Meeting. A program of songs and read- 
ings was given and refreshments were 
served by the High School girls. The oc- 
casion was well attended, the active co- 
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operation of the men was secured, and all 
are working hard to get a four-year High 
School course. The next meeting will be 
especially for mothers. A canvass for 
more members will be made. 


MICHIGAN 

From the Bulletin is taken this excel- 
lent quetation: In his inaugural address 
on June 14, Walter Dill Seott, President 
of the Northwestern University of Evans 
ton, Ill., among other things said: 

“We are no longer justified in assign- 
ing human depravity as the cause of inef- 
ficiency and discontent in homes, schools, 
churches and industries. The real cause 
is rather to be found in us, who as par- 
ents, teachers, ministers and managers, 
have failed to develop methods of handling 
children, pupils, parishioners and workers 
in keeping with the development of the 
twentieth century. 

“The social sciences have not been as 
completely developed as the natural sci- 
ences, and as helpfully applied, and con- 
sequently we have not made similar ad- 
vance in methods of training and handling 
men. Men and women are today not ade- 
quately trained for twentieth-century civi- 
lization, and they are not working together 
effectively and happily.” 

Also this Radiophone message: That 
Superintendent Frank Cody, of Detroit, 
is back of the Parent-Teacher Association 
movement is not only expressed in his 
forceful message written for our Year 
Book, but through the radiophone from the 
Detroit News Radio Auditorium recently 
Mr. Cody delivered words of congratula- 
tion to the graduates and urged them to 
carry the following message to their par- 
ents: “The school can succeed only as 
school, child and parent coiperate and 
work together. Tell them to visit you in 
school frequently and become acquainted 
with your teachers and principal. Tell 
them to join a Parent-Teacher Association 
if one exists, and if not, have them get 
together with other parents and organize 
one. 


MISSOURI 


From the State News in 
comes this interesting item: 

An interesting demonstration of the re- 
sults of the introduction of the practical 
into modern educational methods was the 
fashion-show, given by pupils of the Cleve- 
land High School, in St. Louis, on the 
evening of December 8th, when forty 
girls from the department of home eco- 
nomics gave an exhibition of their work be- 
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fore the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
school. 

All of the garments shown—dresses, hats 
and coats—were designed and made by the 
girls under the supervision of Miss Elea- 
nor Foote, teacher of dressmaking and 
millinery. There were evening gowns, 
afternoon frocks, sports costumes, dresses 
suitable for school wear, Bolivia coats and 
suits. 

A seenario, written by a member of the 
third-year class, introduced the models at 
the behest of a fashion-queen. 

The achievement of the girls was a 
revelation to many in the large audience. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is the 
largest of its kind in the city. It has a 
membership of 800 and is campaigning to 
increase the number to 1,000. Among its 
activities are the sponsoring of school en- 
tertainments and providing of suitable 
chaperones at dances. 

It also brings speakers of prominence to 
address the monthly meetings, entertains 
parents of incoming pupils and interests 
itself im promoting closer codperation be- 
tween the home and the school. 


NEW YORK 


From the Principal of the school in 
Canandaigua comes the following very 
helpful and interesting account of their 
“Art Contest.” 

When we knew that the Elson Art Ex- 
hibit was to come here early in November 
we at once decided to stimulate interest in 
this truly beautiful collection by giving 
over all the art work for one month to the 
study of pictures. Small prints of the 
two hundred pictures of the Elson Ex- 
hibit were obtained from the Elson, Brown, 
or Perry people. These were mounted in 
groups so that they could easily be carried 
from reom to room as they were needed. 

The children were taught title, artist, 
nationality, and a short history of each 
picture. Oral English classes took pic- 
tures as their theme one week. The press 
cooperated by printing lists of the two 
hundred pictures and gave us space for 
all the publicity we wanted in getting par- 
ents, too, interested in pictures. To put 
real competition into the work, the sev- 
enth and eighth grades were admitted to 
a prize contest in picture recognition. 
The Board of Education offered the first 
prize of $5, while the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation gave a second and third prize 
of $3 and $1 respectively. 

The Elson Exhibit arrived on Wednes- 
day, to stay until the following Monday. 
This exhibit proved to be not only the 
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climax of our instruction, as we planned, 
but the “proof of the pudding” as well. 
To see boys who had never been vitally 
concerned with any school activity within 
their history, standing in animated groups 
with Elson catalogues in hand, studying 
the different styles of architecture, decid- 
ing a picture “might be Millet’s” be- 
cause it depicted peasant life, pausing 
spellbound before “ A Dash for Timber,” 
or in breathless adoration before an ex- 
ceedingly strong copy of the Sistine Ma- 
donna; to see them coming back the last 
day of the exhibit, bringing father and 
mother to see Brush’s “The Indian and 
the Lily ” or to place an order for a favor- 
ite picture to be hung in “my room”; to 
see pupils with piles of the small five-cent 
copies in their hands, “seeing how many 
of these we know,’—all this was to us, 
who had labored, as the words “ Well 
done,” for we knew we had not toiled in 
vain. 

It matters not that the prizes reached 
only three of our one hundred fifty pupils. 
It was a contest in which every pupil could 
participate and from which none could 
come without gain. Preliminary contests 
in each room determined the three best 
pupils who were admitted to the final con- 
test a week later. We knew the contest 
would be close, so arranged to have some 
pictures which had not been previously 
studied, to work off the tie if one occurred. 
In this way, we determined the prize 
winners. 

A well-known lecturer on pictures has 
said that we take away from an exhibition 
only what we take to it. How many of us, 
minus picture knowledge, have visited the 
Metropolitan or some other good exhibi- 
tion, and wished with all our hearts that 
we knew something about them, so that we 
might, indeed, take something away? 
Whatever makes life richer and fuller, in- 
creases avenues of enjoyment and broad- 
ens our contacts with the world, has a 
proper place in school work. 

The hearty coéperation of our Parent- 
Teacher Association in this work made it 
possible for us to “ Carry on” as nothing 
else could. Aside from their aid in giving 
the second and third prizes, the mothers 
assisted in the advertising, distributing 
flyers, running press notices, and “ talking 
up” the work—while several mothers lent 
their presence to our exhibit each after- 
noon, acting as a bureau of information to 
all visitors. 

As to the practical details——which are 
always of interest—the pupils of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades sold the tickets for 
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the Art Exhibit at twenty cents apice, the 
proceeds being used to buy pictures for the 
various school-rooms from the firm supply- 
ing the exhibit, the printed tickets, and a 
“flyer” which was distributed through the 
town. 

On one of the evenings the school gave 
an entertainment in the Assembly Hall, 
over tifty children from the first to the 
sixth grades taking part. Tickets for this 
also were sold at twenty cents, and the 
proceeds went toward the framing of the 
pictures and for some other needs of the 
school. The exhibit brought in $85 and 
the entertainment, $142. This should prove 
a worth-while undertaking for any school. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

This excellent plan appeared in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin. It may be of inter- 
est to other state workers: 

Father and Son Dinner: It is not known 
who started the plan of having once a year 
a dinner for the fathers and sons of the 
community, but whoever it may have been, 
the idea is a good one and has become 
popular in many places. Some of our 
Parent-Teacher Associations have adopted 
the plan—it ought to become a regular 
part of the year’s program of every local 
Association. Try Ir. 

There should be a committee to arrange 
for the time and place, select the menu 
(get some good mothers to prepare a 
“homey feed’’), and choose three or four 
persons who know how to talk interest- 
ingly to the gathering. Invite every father 
to come and bring his son—sons if there 
is room. Be sure to look after the boys 
who have no father, or whose father may 
be away. Don’t lexve out any neglected 
boy. Get some boyless father to bring him 
and see that he is made to feel at home. 
Have the place well warmed and cheerful. 
There is so much of good cheer just in the 
idea of a “ Father and Son Dinner” that 
the affair will go well without any steer- 
ing committee. Nevertheless there should 
be some one to greet the people, see that 
the guests are seated, etc. Some good 
singing, in which all may take part, will 
add to the pleasure of most of the guests. 
Try to get big-hearted men to do the talk- 
ing, men who are admired by boys. Urge 
them to think out just what they wish to 
say and aim to draw fathers and sons into 
closer sympathy, to show the fathers what 
a fine chance they have to be a factor in 
their boys’ plans and development, and tell 
the boys of some of the hardships which 
the fathers had as boys in getting a start. 
Make the occasion one of resolution on 
the part of the fathers and inspiration for 
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the boys. It is too ime an opportunity to 
let pass and it will 1ichly repay any com- 
munity that will undertake such a dinner 
in the right spirit. 

In one community in the state last year, 
after a very successful “ Father and Son 
Dinner,” some of the sisters of the boys 
wanted to know why the girls shouldn’t 
have a dinner. The suggestion was carried 
out and a very successful “ Mother and 
Daughter Dinner” was given with the 
fathers and brothers as waiters. But some 
one will say such an affair is not a part 


of the work of the Parent-Teacher <As- 
sociation. That all depends. If no other 


organization in your community has used 
the plan, then the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation ought to make it an annual affair. 


TENNESSEE 


The Executive Board of the Tennessee 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, held an all-day session in 
the Library at the State Capitol, Febru- 
ary 10 with Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The State Officers, Department Chair- 
men, Committees, and District Chairman, 
composed the body of the meeting. Each 
made a report of her plan of work for the 


year, each making the suggestion of the 
Nationai President—Good Heaith, Edu- 





cation, and Character—the keynote of the 
work. At the suggestion ot the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pro- 
fessor J. B. Brown, our meeting was held 
on the first day of the meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Public School Officers’ Association 
at the State Capitol. 

The local State Officers and local Parent- 
Teacher Associations entertained the Pub- 
lic School Officers and the members of their 
Association at luncheon the first day of the 
meeting, ninety-five counties of the State 
being represented. 

In thanking the ladies for the entertain- 
ment, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“The Tennessee Publie School Officers’ 
Association expresses its appreciation and 
gratitude to the Nashville Parent-Teacher 
Association for the splendid lunch served 
the members of the Association on the 
first day of our meeting. We appreciate 
the fine codperative spirit and the splendid 
work of the Parent-Teacher Association in 
bringing into active service the people of 
the State as an agency in school adminis- 
tration; and we pledge that organization 
our sympathy and approval of all the work 
it does along lines of codperation with 
Superintendents and School Boards in 
Public Education work in the State.” 








